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FOREWORD 


U.S.  PIousE  OF  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  17, 1978. 
This  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  by  Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  It  descrilDes  and  analyzes 
the  Belgrade  review  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  findings  and  analysis  contained  in  the  report  are  those  of  the 
Commission  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Ghairmaru 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  17, 1978. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Chak'maa,  Cominlttee  on  Inteimafional  Relations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Rayhurn  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  first  review  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Enrope  was  ]ield  in  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, from  October  4,  1977,  to  March  9,  1978.  Based  on  their  par- 
ticipation as  U.S.  delegation  members,  the  Commissioners  and  Com- 
mission staff  have  prepared  a  detailed  report  and  analysis  of  the  Bel- 
grade meeting  which  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you. 

The  Commission  is  satisfied  that,  in  the  main,  the  purposes  of  the 
Belgrade  meeting  as  laid  down  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act — review 
of  the  implementation  record  of  the  35  participating  states  and 
discussion  of  additional  measures  to  fulfill  the  Final  Act  provisions — • 
were  achieved.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  gratified  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  CSCE  process  is  assured  by  the  agreement  to  hold 
another  meeting  in  Madrid  in  1980. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  report  will  be  found  useful  by  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  shown  great  and  continuing  interest  in  the  CSCE 
process. 

Kindest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Dante  B.  Fascell,  Chairman, 

(V) 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  17, 1978, 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Eepi-esentatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  submit  to  you  the  report  and  appraisal  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  on  the  Belgrade  CSCE  fol- 
lowup  meeting. 

This  report  covers  the  course  of  events  at  the  first  review  meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  held  at  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia,  October  4,  1977  to  March  9,  1978,  as  well  as  the 
^preparatory  meeting  which  preceded  it,  June  15  to  August  5, 1977.  In 
accordance  with  the  CSCE  Final  Act,  the  purpose  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting  was  to  continue  the  process  initiated  at  Helsinki  on  August  1, 
1975,  by  conducting  a  thorough  exchange  of  views  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  by  the  35  participating  states 
as  well  as  by  deepening  mutual  relations,  improving  security  and 
developing  cooperation  and  detente.  The  Commission  is  gratified  that, 
in  the  main,  these  high  purposes  were  achieved  and  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  process  is  assured  by  the  agreement  to  hold  another 
review  meeting  in  Madrid,  in  November  1980. 

Apart  from  its  significance  for  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe, 
the  Belgrade  meeting  was  notable,  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation, for  at  least  two  other  reasons.  First,  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance which  the  United  States  attached  to  the  meeting,  the  President 
chose  a  distinguished  jurist  and  statesman,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  to  head 
the  American  delegation.  Second,  in  a  move  unprecedented  in  modern 
times,  the  U.S.  delegation  was  organized  as  a  totally  integrated  team 
consisting  of  Commission  members  and  staff  as  well  as  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  executive  branch  personnel  in  addition  to  distinguished 
public  members  from  diverse  areas  of  American  life. 

In  view  of  the  high  interest  in  the  Congress  in  the  CSCE  process, 
especially  the  human  rights  component,  I  am  confident  that  this  report 
will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
Sincerely, 

Dante  B.  Fascell,  Chairman, 

(vn) 
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THE  BELGRADE  MEETING  IN  BRIEF 

For  some  5  months— between  October  4,  1977,  and  March  9, 1978-- 
delegates  of  the  35  nations  that  signed  the  1975  Helsinki  accord  met  in 
Belgrade  to  determine  how  well  the  commitments  set  out  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  had 
been  kept.  From  their  work,  a  new  ingredient  in  East- West  diplomacy 
emerged:  The  recognition  of  human  rights  as  an  integral  aspect  of 
detente.  This  is  an  important  step  on  the  road  toward  making  Europe 
a  place  where  human  rights  are  universally  respected  in  all  countries, 
even  though  it  carries  no  guarantees  of  speedy  remedies  for  existing 
abuses. 

Background 

Although  the  Belgrade  meeting  examined  new  proposals,  drafted 
a  concluding  document  and  scheduled  the  next  review  meeting, 
the  main  work  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  was  a  line-by-line  review 
of  the  Final  Act.  This  complex  document  contained  provisions  for 
regulating  the  political  relations  between  the  states  of  Europe,  for  eas- 
ing military  tensions  among  them,  and  for  improving  trade,  commerce 
and  the  flow  of  people  and  ideas  between  East  and  West.  But  the  ele- 
ments that  caught  the  imaginations  and  enthusiasm  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens were  those  guaranteeing  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  promoting  policies  among  governments  which  would  enhance 
their  consistent  observance. 

To  understand  the  advance  made  at  Belgrade  and  the  limits  on  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  CSCE  decisions  of  the  35  countries  can 
only  be  arrived  at  unanimously ;  each  nation  can  reject  any  proposal  or 
document  by  merely  denying  consensus.  Moreover,  the  discussions  at 
Belgrade  were  closed  to  the  public  and  not  transcribed,  except  for  2 
weeks  of  formal,  on-the-record  speeches  at  the  start  and  end  of  the 
meeting.  Given  these  circumstances,  Belgrade  was  more  what  thera- 
pists would  call  an  "encounter  session"  than  what  jurists  would  regard 
as  a  tribunal.  It  was  better  suited  for  exchanges  of  views  and  argu- 
ments than  for  the  issuance  of  formal  findings  or  decrees. 

Objectives  and  Results 

The  United  States  and  its  allies — along  with  many  of  the  neutral 
and  nonalined  countries — sought  to  make  the  review  of  Final  Act 
implementation  the  touchstone  of  the  Belgrade  meeting.  For  the 
United  States,  the  most  urgent  and  important  matters  centered  on 
questions  of  human  rights,  for  it  was  here  that  performance  was  most 
glaringly  deficient.  The  working  sessions  at  Belgrade  demonstrated 
the  determination  of  Western  and  neutral  signatories  to  record  spe- 
cific criticisms  of  Eastern  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
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In  reviewing  past  actions  (and  inaction)  and  in  presenting  sugges- 
tions for  new  commitments  to  improve  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act,  the  Western  delegations  voiced  concern  over  a  number  of  Hel- 
sinki provisions,  not  just  those  directly  related  to  human  rights. 
Communist  states'  barriers  to  the  flow  of  economic  information, 
impediments  to  contact  between  businessmen  and  potential  customers, 
obstacles  to  the  conduct  of  fruitful  scholarly  research  or  scientific 
collaboration  and  censorship  even  of  cultural  imports  all  came  under 
critical  scrutiny.  While  such  topics  are  unusual  diplomatic  fare,  they 
are  not  as  sensitive  aspects  of  Helsinki  compliance  as  repression  of 
dissent,  persecution  of  religion,  restriction  of  emigration  and  inter- 
ference with  journalists. 

When  those  questions  were  raised — the  U.S.  delegation  cited  the 
specific  treatment  of  Yuri  Orlov,  Aleksandr  Ginzburg,  Anatoly  Shcha- 
raiisky.  ^lykola  Kudcnko.  Oleksiv  Tykhy,  and  losif  Begun — Soviet 
delegates  and  their  allies  objected  even  to  the  mention  of  such  mat- 
ters. To  discuss  their  domestic  conduct  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
they  alleged,  was  to  interfere  (in  violation  of  the  Final  Act)  in  their 
internal  affairs. 

But  soon  the  Soviets  and  some  of  the  East  European  states  moved 
to  a  counterattack  on  alleged  Western  shortcomings  such  as  racism 
and  economic  injustice.  In  so  doing  they  ceded,  in  effect,  to  the  solid 
Western  thesis  that  no  matter  covered  by  the  Final  Act — as  human 
rights  are  by  the  terms  of  Principle  YII — can  be  purely  a  matter  of 
domestic  jurisdiction.  Tacitly  then,  the  East  has  recognized  the  legiti- 
macy of  human  rights  as  an  issue  of  Helsinki  compliance:  moreover, 
the  Czechoslovaks  and  Soviets  in  particular  were  made  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  international  censure  of  their  conduct. 

Given  the  rule  of  consensus,  it  was  clear  at  the  outset  tliat  censure 
would  not  be  expressed  specifically  in  the  concluding  document  of 
the  Belgrade  meeting.  Similarly.  Western  proposals  aimed  at  rein- 
forcing the  protection  of  individuals — Soviet  Helsinki  INfonitoring 
Group  members  or  Czechoslovak  Charter  '77  signers,  for  example — 
had  virtually  no  chance  for  acceptance.  By  the  same  token.  Eastern 
proposals  to  traiisform  the  focris  of  CSCE  to  arms  induction,  to  ban 
neo-Xrzi  propaganda,  or  to  expand  trade  advantages  with  the  West, 
had  little  cliance  of  adoption. 

The  formal  result  of  the  Belgrade  meeting,  thei'efore,  was  a  brief 
concluding  docum.ent  which  noted  that  the  exchanges  on  implementa- 
tion had  taken  place  and  that  the  participating  states  disngi-eed  in  im- 
poi'tant  resi)ects.  Moi-e  ])()sitively,  it  acknowledged  the  important  role 
of  the  CSCE  process  and  set  Madrid  in  1080  as  the  place  and  time 
for  the  next  review  meeting. 

CoXriJSKtV    AND    OriT-noK 

Some  who  ha\e  IooIvcmI  only  at  this  formal  resnlt  have  been  inclined 
to  dismiss  the  Belgrade  meeting  as  futile.  Xo  new  measures  were 
produrod  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights — or  even  freer  East- 
West  trade  for  that  matter.  AFoT-eover,  even  the  review  portion  of  the 
mfM'tinglcft  no  pcT-iiian(»nt  record  condenming  violations  in  the  East. 

But.  although  so  pessimistic  an  assi^ssuicut  is  uu(l(>i-staudal)le,  it  is 
clcaily   i)i('nial  ure.   Aside    from   tlie   pfoecMlural   limitatious  on   what 
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could  be  done  at  Belgrade,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  be  sure  wliat  vnll 
come  of  the  meeting  in  tlie  months  ahead  before  its  successor  convenes. 
Based  on  the  pre- Belgrade  record,  thei'e  is  evei'y  reason  to  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  to  remain  sensitive  and  sporadically 
accommodating  to  Helsinki-related  Western  pressure — public  and 
diplomatic — on  human  rights  issues.  The  fact  is  that  such  pressure 
was  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Belgrade  proceedings.  It  became  an 
extremely  uncomfortable  element  for  the  Eastern  states  and,  in  East- 
West  diplomacy,  an  unprecedented  advance  over  years  of  diplomatic 
silence.  The  precedent  for  discussion  of  human  rights  as  an  essential 
attribute  of  detente  has  been  set.  The  talk  may  have  brought  no 
instant  remedy,  but  if  such  exchanges  are  dismissed  as  worthless,  then 
the  Belgrade  precedent  will  lose  the  potential  meaning  for  gradual 
progress  it  now  holds. 


PREFACE 


The  first  review  meeting  envisioned  by  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe — a  meeting  widely  antic- 
ipated to  become  a  milestone  in  the  so-called  Helsinki  process — ended 
in  Belgrade  on  March  9, 1978. 

Except  for  a  3-week  Christmas  recess,  the  meeting  occupied  the  full- 
time  attention  of  some  400  representatives  of  33  European  countries, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  continuously  from  October  4,  1977,  to 
its  closing  date.  During  these  5  months,  and  in  the  8  weeks  of  the  pre- 
paratory meeting  from  June  15  to  August  5,  1977,  which  laid  the 
ground  rules  for  the  main  conference,  delegates  made  hundreds  of 
largely  off-the- record  speeches,  examined  scores  of  proposals,  produced 
thousands  of  pages  of  documents,  and  conferred  unceasingly  in  the 
corridors  and  meeting  rooms  of  Yugoslavia's  new  Sava  Conference 
Center. 

This  massive  diplomatic  effort  was  undertaken  to  comply  with  a 
mandate  provided  in  the  Final  Act  signed  in  Helsinki  on  August  1, 
1975,  by  national  leaders  of  35  countries.  The  Belgrade  meeting  was : 
*'*  *  *  to  continue  the  multilateral  process  initiated  by  the  (Hel- 
sinki) conference  *  *  *  by  proceeding  to  a  thorough  exchange  of 
views  both  on  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
and  of  the  tasks  defined  by  the  Conference,  as  well  as,  in  the  context  of 
the  questions  dealt  with  by  the  latter,  on  the  deepening  of  their  mutual 
relations,  the  improvement  of  security  and  the  development  of  coopera- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  development  of  the  process  of  detente  in  the 
future." 

In  other  words,  it  was  to  review  implementation  to  date  and  agree  on 
any  new  initiatives  which  fit  the  Helsinki  objectives  and  could  achieve 
consensus.  This  report  looks  at  how  well  the  Belgrade  meeting  accom- 
plished this  task  from  the  U.S.  viewpoint.  It  briefly  examines  the  de- 
velopments before,  during  and  after  Helsinki  which  came  to  form  the 
background  for  Belgrade.  It  presents  some  of  the  specific  hopes  and 
hazards  that  major  actors,  especially  the  United  States,  foresaw  in  the 
meeting  itself.  It  then  describes  the  major  features  of  both  the  prepara- 
tory meeting  and  the  main  meeting  both  in  terms  of  the  actions  of  the 
participants  at  the  meetings  and  in  terms  of  the  ideas,  perspectives, 
and  goals  that  formed  the  underlying  substance  of  the  proceedings. 
Finally,  it  attempts  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  the  accomplishments 
find  disappointments  of  Belgrade  as  seen  by  the  Commission. 
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CHAPTER  I— BACKGROUND  TO  BELGRADE 

The  CSCE  Balance 

The  development  of  the  ''Helsinki  process"  in  which  the  Belgrade 
meeting  was  to  play  a  major  role  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1954 — to 
initial  Soviet  proposals  for  a  European  peace  treaty.  Its  Helsinki 
beginnings,  however,  are  tied  to  a  mid-19T8  meeting  of  foreign  min- 
isters in  Finland's  capital.  There  the  stage  was  set  for  nearly  2  years 
of  negotiations  in  Geneva  which  produced  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  signed  by  35  nations 
at  the  summit  level  in  Plelsinki  on  August  1,  1975." 

From  the  outset,  the  process  became  a  complicated  pattern  of  trade- 
offs which  accommodated  not  just  the  interests  of  the  major  states  of 
East  and  West,  but  also  those  of  the  smaller,  often  neutral  and  non- 
alined  countries  which  sought,  through  the  CSCE  rule  of  consensus, 
an  equal  voice  in  significant  European  political  decisions.- 

Even  before  the  Geneva  talks  began,  for  example,  the  German- 
Polish  treaty,  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berlin  and  the  start 
of  MBFR  (Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction)  negotiations  struck 
new  balances  in  East-West  relations.  Similarly,  the  inclusion  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  within  the  CSCE  framework  amounted  to  recogni- 
tion by  the  East  that  European  security  is  a  transatlantic  concern,  a 
recognition  in  part  balanced  by  Western  willingness  to  take  part  in 
negotiating  a  document  that  the  East  chose  to  regard  as  a  surrogate 
W^orld  War  II  peace  treaty. 

The  detente  spirit  that  imclerlay  these  agreements  and  negotiations 
did  not,  however,  imply  that  there  was  to  be  full  harmony,  and  this 
was  especially  true  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  leading  to  the 
Helsinki  summit,  the  guiding  Declaration  of  Principles  was  made  to 
incorporate  two  potentially  conflicting  concepts:  Principle  VI  on 
nonintervention  in  internal  affairs  (heavily  weighted  as  a  pledge 
against  military  coercion)  and  Principle  VII  on  respect  for  human 


1  The  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  a  complex  document,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Its  three  main  sections  came  to  be  known  as  "Baskets"  during  the  intensive  CSCE 
negotiations  between  July  3,  1973  and  August  1,  1975.  Basket  I  contains  two  quite  distinct 
parts  ;  a  list  of  10  principles  defining  the  norms  of  state  behavior  and  a  section  having  to 
do  with  notification  of  military  maneuvers,  exchange  of  observers  and  other  so-called  con- 
fidence building  measures,  as  well  as  a  long-term  commitment  to  disarmament.  Among  the 
principles,  number  seven,  which  commits  the  Final  Act  signatories  to  respect  and  promote 
human  rights  in  their  own  countries,  has  been  the  object  of  great  attention  both  in  the  East 
and  West.  Other  principles  concern  the  sovereign  equality  of  states,  prohibitions  against  the 
use  or  threat  of  force,  the  inviolability  of  frontiers,  the  territorial  integrity  of  states,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states, 
equal  rights  and  self  determination  of  peoples,  cooperation  among  states  and  fulfillment  of 
obligations  under  international  law.  Basket  II  concerns  cooperation  in  economics,  science 
and  technology,  and  the  environment.  Basket  III  covers  certain  humanitarian  matters  such 
as  family  reunification,  together  with  the  freer  flow  of  information  between  East  and  We^l 
and  educational  and  cultural  exchange.  A  brief  section  between  Basket  II  and  Basket  m 
c(  ncerns  s<^cu-ity  jiiid  cooperation  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  a  final  section  of  the 
Final   Act  authorizes   follow-up  to  Helsinki,   including  the  Belgrade  meeting. 

-  Under  t'le  rule  of  consensus  each  one  of  the  35  participating  states  has  effective  veto 
power  over  all  decisions — even  procedural  ones.  That  is,  no  decision  can  be  taken  within  the 
CSCE  framework  if  any  state  voiCes  an  o  'jectiun  to  that  deciSiOn. 
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rights  (enshrining  the  idea  that  a  nation's  domestic  conduct  can  be  the 
concern  of  other  nations) . 

The  interpretation  of  those  concepts  became  a  central  theme — and  an 
acrimonious  one — at  Belgrade.  Its  presence  as  a  sensitive  issue  was  ap- 
parent at  the  Helsinki  summit.  There,  Leonid  Brezhnev  made  specific 
reference  to  the  Final  Act's  guarantee  against  any  nation  "dictating" 
the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Western 
speakers — including  President  Ford  and  Swedish  Premier  Palme — 
gave  strong  emphasis  to  human  rights  as  an  essential  element  in 
detente. 

The  Final  Act  set  in  diplomatic  equilibrium  a  great  many  other  di- 
verse contributions  to  the  content  of  detente.  Small  nations  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  won  recognition  of  their  fears  of  surprise  military  action  in 
the  Basket  I  section  on  Confidence-Building  Measures  (CBM's).  The 
Eastern  states  obtained  in  Basket  II  expression  of  the  importance  they 
attributed  to  improved  economic  and  commercial  ties.  Malta  and  Yugo- 
slavia managed  to  get  Final  Act  acknowledgement  of  the  problems  of 
Mediterranean  security  in  a  separate  subbasket.  The  West  put  into  the 
Human  Contacts  and  Information  sections  of  Basket  III  the  specific 
provisions  on  easing  the  flow  of  people  and  ideas  which  it  had  long 
sought  to  tie  into  the  political  and  military  aspects  of  detente. 

Helsinki  and  Human  Rights 

The  interweaving  of  these  disparate  emphases  and  interests  makes 
the  Final  Act  lengthy,  occasionally  vague  and  open  to  a  variety  of 
readings.  At  the  Helsinki  summit,  in  the  following  2  years  and  then 
at  Belgrade,  each  speaker  purposefully  put  the  heaviest  accents  on 
the  portions  most  attractive  to  him.  But — for  a  number  of  reasons  un- 
foreseen at  Geneva  and  Helsinki — the  accord  became  closely  identified 
for  Western  public  opinion  with  the  concept  and  cause  of  human 
rights. 

'Wliile  that  identification  is  oversimplified,  it  is  nonetheless  real.  Its 
existence  colored  both  Western  expectations  and  policies  at  Belgrade. 
The  strength  of  the  conception  lies  not,  however,  with  Western  diplo- 
mats or  strategists — though  they  are  the  ones  who  conceived  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Final  Act  which  subsequently  gained  the  widest  atten- 
tion. Ivather,  Western  attitudes  toward  the  Final  Act  grew  largely  in 
res])onse  to  pressure  and  appeals  from  dissidents  in  the  East,  especially 
in  the  Soviet  T  Jiion,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany. 

The  oT'igin  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europo,  for  example,  is  due  at  least  in  yniYt  to  conversations  Reju-esent- 
ative  Afillicent  Fenwick  (R-N.J.)  had  in  INfoscow,  2  weeks  after  the 
Helsinki  summit,  with  dissenters  and  Jewish  activists  who  urged 
Americans  to  ])i'ess  stront^ly  for  Final  Act  iiui)leiuenta(ion.  Their 
lio])cfiil  int('i))i-('(atiou  of  the  accord  Avas  new  to  XLS.  ]K)liticiaus,  many 
of  wlioin  bad  tended  to  dismiss  it  as  a  marginal  bargaiii  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  detente. 

A  week  before  the  June*  1070  estM])rishnienf  of  the  Connnission,  So- 
viet activist  Yuri  Orlov  and  10  others  announced  iho,  formatioii  in 
>foscow  of  the  Soviet  IFelsinki  AVatch  (iho  Public  Group  to  Promote 
Observance  of  the  Helsinki  Agreements  in  the  TT.S.S.1\.).  The  IMoscow 
Gronp  was  soon  followed  by  conq^anion  bodi(»s  in  TTki'aine,  Eithn 
ania,  (Jeorgia,  and  Armenia.  Tiieir  inq)act — in  providing  informa- 


tion  about  violations  of  the  Final  Act — has  been  such  that  at  present 
17  of  the  55  Public  Group  members  are  now  in  confinement,  while 
many  others  have  been  sent  into  foreign  exile. 

Elsewhere,  the  impact  of  the  Final  Act  brought  other  unexpected 
•embarrassments  to  Communist  authorities.  In  1976,  a  reported  100,- 
000  East  Germans  applied  under  the  terms  of  Basket  III  to  emigrate 
to  West  Germany  to  join  relatives  there.  The  emergence  of  the  Work- 
ers' Defense  Committee  (KOK)  in  Poland  in  1976  owed  more  to  police 
treatment  of  striking  workers  in  Ursus  and  Eadom  than  to  Helsinki, 
but  the  Committee  effectively  translated  the  strikers'  cause  into  a 
human  rights  issue  in  Helsinki  terms.  Finally,  the  publication  of 
Charter  '77  in  Prague  in  January  1977,  and  the  900-plus  signatories 
it  attracted  extended  the  human  rights  arena  to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  actions  in  the  East  assumed  added  importance  when  President 
Carter  renewed  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  cause  of  international 
human  rights  and  made  it  a  high-visibility,  high-priority  element  of 
his  foreign  policy.  The  Helsinki  accord — actually  an  omnibus  of  de- 
tente cargo — began  to  be  perceived  in  Western  media  as  an  express 
train  on  the  track  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.  Similarly, 
the  Belgrade  meeting — even  in  its  preparatory  stage — was  sometimes 
portrayed  as  a  major  way  station  at  which  the  human  rights  flyer 
would  be  either  derailed  or  given  a  fresh  load  of  high-powered  fuel. 

That  such  vivid  imagery  could  attach  itself  to  the  Belgrade  meeting 
was  unfortunate  because  it  was  misleading.  First,  it  tended  to  obscure 
the  extraordinarily  complex  set  of  perspectives,  motivations,  hopes, 
and  fears  that  had  led  35  countries  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
CSCE  process.  Second,  the  aura  of  dramatic  confrontation  that  grew 
as  Belgrade  approached  obscured  the  long-term  nature  of  the  struggle 
for  a  more  humane  order  in  Europe,  a  struggle  in  which  there  are  no 
easy  victories  and  no  quick  fixes.  Finally,  it  distracted  attention  from 
the  many  positive,  if  undramatic,  steps  that  were  taken  in  the  East 
in  anticipation  of  the  Belgrade  meeting. 

Certainly,  the  record  of  government  compliance  in  the  East  with 
the  human  rights,  human  contacts  and  information  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  liad  been  far  from  satisfactory  between  Helsinki  and  the 
eve  of  the  Belgrade  meeting.  Recurrent  actions  by  some  Eastern  states 
against  prominent  human  rights  activists  indicated  a  disheartening 
unwillingness  to  tolerate  freedom  of  expression  perceived  as  threat- 
ening state  authority.  Tlie  trials  of  the  signers  of  Charter  '77  and 
the  numerous  arrests  of  Soviet  E[elsinki  monitors  were  glaring  and 
deplorable  examples.  The  plight  of  many  Soviet  Jews  who  sought 
without  success  to  emigrate  continued  unresolved.  Free  access  to  in- 
formation that  is  a  commoniDlace  in  tlie  West  remained  the  exception 
in  many  Eastern  states.  But  Western  governments  had  never  har- 
bored any  illusions  that  the  Helsinki  agreements  would  work  pro- 
found changes  in  the  East  overnight.  And  there  were  solid  indica- 
tions that  Helsinki — and  especially  the  prospect  of  the  Belgrade  re- 
view meeting— had  prompted  many  small,  and  sometimes  not  so 
small,  steps  toward  liberalization. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  itself  tlie  emigration  of  Jews  increased  dra- 
matically just  before  the  Belgrade  meeting.  While  the  average  monthly 
figure  for  1976  vv^as  about  1,150,  it  rose  during  the  meeting  to  approxi- 
mately 1,800  monthly.  At  the  Belgrade  meeting  itself,  the  Soviets 
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indicated  a  further  reduction  in  the  costs  of  exit  visas  to  200  rubles 
from  300  rubles  (down  from  400  at  the  end  of  1975)  although  emi- 
grants to  Israel  are  still  required  to  pay  500  rubles  for  involuntary, 
renunciation  of  citizenship. 

Some  prominent  refuseniks  and  human  rights  activists  were  given 
permission  to  emigrate  during  the  Conference,  including  Valentin 
Turchin,  Tatiana  Khodorovich,  Dina  Kaminskaya,  Konstantin  Simis, 
Dina  Beilina,  Vl.ulimir  Lazaris,  and  llya  Gleze'r,  although  plans  for 
the  postponed  trials  of  Yuri  Orlov,  Aleksandr  Ginzburg,  and  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  continued  to  loom. 

During  the  Moscow  Book  Fair  in  September  1977.  there  was  censor- 
ship of  some  titles.  But,  contrary  to  past  practice,  the  Soviets  placed 
substantial  orders  for  Western  books  rather  tluin  just  buying  the  title 
rights.  And  in  early  1978.  the  Soviets  announced  an  increase  of  imports 
of  Western  non-Communist  newspapers.  Reportedly,  in  Kiev,  hotel 
kiosks  soon  after  had  on  sale  limited  quantities  of  some  32  new  titles  of 
Western  non-Communist  papers. 

Bulgarian  authorities^  in  the  months  prior  to  Belgrade,  softened 
their  policies  regarding  longstanding  family  reunification  cases.  By 
Februar}^  1977,  24  divided  family  cases  involving  27  individuals  had 
been  favorably  resolved,  in  comparison  to  1974  when  oidy  2  such 
cases  were  resolved.  In  June  1977,  several  particularly  difficult  family 
reunification  cases  were  resolved  with  imusual  speed.  In  November 
1977,  the  United  States  and  Bulgaria  readied  agreement  to  eliminate 
special  travel  restrictions  affecting  the  diplomats  of  the  two  countries. 
Early  in  March  1977,  Bulgaria  allowed  the  public  sale  of  limited 
quantities  of  a  few  Western  journals  and  newspapers  in  central  loca- 
tions of  major  cities.  Plans  were  also  announced  to  publish  novels  by 
authors  Kurt  Vonnegut  and  Joseph  Heller.  In  June  1977,  a  number 
of  American  authors  attended  the  International  Writers'  Conference 
in  Sofia  at  Bulgarian  invitation. 

On  .Tune  1,  1977,  the  Czechoslovak  government  ])roclaimed  an  am- 
nesty for  those  people  who  left  the  country  after  August  1908.  Appar- 
ently timed  for  Belgrade,  this  anmesty  seems  to  indicate  that  the  au- 
thorities were  aware  of  the  intei-national  imi^licatioTis  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  of  emigration.  The  basic  aim  of  the  amnesty  is 
to  divide  these  "illegal''  emigres  (people  w^ho  left  Czechoslovakia  with- 
out the  pei-mission  of  the  authorities)  into  three  categories  defined  by 
varying  relationships  to  the  authorities.  The  amnesty  a])peared  to  be 
largely  cosmetic — but  only  future  experience  will  X^^^X  its  effectiveness, 
l^efore  the  l^elgrade  meeting,  the  Czechoslovak  GovermiKMit  re- 
solved 13  of  the  20  outstnTidinir  T".S.  cases  invoUinfr  cliildicMi  and.  since 
then,  then*  has  been  continu(Ml  iin])ro\'ement.  AVhile  the  Bc^lgi'nde  meet- 
ing was  underway  a  significant  im])T'ovement  in  the  T-esolntion  of  bi- 
national  marriage  cases  between  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
( V/v'lK^sh»'-i'''n  ('C(Mn-T*(»d — f?"om  nine  cases  down  to  three. 

As  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  permittcnl  ])ublic  sale  of  limited 
f|Ujintities  of  some  pre\i()usly  una\Miluble  Western  newspa])e]*s  nnd 
joiii*n:i1s  i»  few  months  pi-ior  to  the  lu^ginning  of  the  T^el.</)-ade  me(^ting. 
Just  before  l^elgr:uh»,  the  Ci'i'tnan  Pcuiocrrt^ir  Rrpul/Ur  d(M'i(led  to 
allow  ?)roniincnt  intcllectnals  to  emijri'ate  to  th(»  West,  ratluM-  thnn  to 
T>?-o\'f)Ko  an  international  outci-y  ms  if  Iiad  in  its  ha^  l^in^r '^^f  f'>lk  sin5»'er 
Wolf  ]>icnM!»im's  case.  Hiefniniin  lunl  suddenly  Ix^en  sti'ipped  of  his 
citizenship  while  performing  in  West  Germany.  In  late  August  more 


than  a  dozen  East  German  dissidents  left  tlie  GDR,  iiu'ludiiig  five 
released  from  prison  for  that  ])nrpose. 

In  early  1978,  the  East  (Srerman  Government  aimoiiiu-ed  a  series 
of  promises  to  the  Lutheran  Church  (to  which  GO  percent  of  the 
popuhition  belongs)  which  would,  when  imi)lemented,  sioinficjintly 
improve  its  situation.  Announced  improvements  in  the  status  of  the 
East  German  Lutheran  Church  would  include  permission  to  build 
new  churches,  wider  pastoral  rights,  access  to  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  state  i^ensions  for  clergymen,  and  distribution  of  some  150 
Christian  publications. 

In  July,  1977  Pol'/Hh  authorities  announced  a  general  amnesty  of 
10,000  individuals,  inchiding  5  workers  still  imprisoned  following  the 
June  1976  civil  disturbances  as  well  as  the  11  members  of  the  Work- 
ers' Defense  Committee  who  had  supported  them. 

Overall,  Polish  ])olicy  in  reuniting  divided  families  has  been  restric- 
tive, in  part  owing  to  the  large  number  of  potential  cases,  particularly 
involving  the  United  States.  During  the  Belgrade  meeting,  however, 
the  Polish  Government  showed  considerably  greater  willingness  to 
resolve  outstanding  family  reunification  cases  presented  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy. 

Tlungarian  family  reunification  practices  continued  in  the  "positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit"  called  for  by  the  Final  Act.  While  there 
were  only  seven  cases  pending  on  the  American  Government's  repre- 
sentation list  with  Hungary  as  of  Jaiiuary  1977,  all  those  cases  were 
resolved  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Emigration  and  travel  procedures  I'eraain  relatively  simple  and 
flexible,  and  Hungarians  are  generally  free  to  travel  or  emigrate  with- 
out the  burdensome  restrictions  and  delays  which  characterize  proce- 
dures in  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

Before  the  Belgrade  meeting,  there  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  i\\(^  area  of  religious  coiitacts.  In  a  mo\'e  wliich  sui'prised  many 
observers,  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Association  of  Protestants  in- 
vited tlie  American  evangelical  preacher,  Billy  Graham,  to  visit  PTun- 
gary  for  a  week  in  the  ])eginning  of  September.  Calling  the  invitation 
^'a  projection  of  the  Helsinki  spirit  to  the  religious  field,''  Hungarian 
authorities  permitted  Graham  to  address  several  groups  throughout 
the  country  and  to  confer  with  both  secular  and  religious  officials. 
Later,  the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops  was 
also  invited  for  a  G-day  visit  as  a  guest  of  the  Hungarian  lioman 
Catholic  Primate. 

Religious  fi-eedom  is  also  tolerated  to  some  extent.  In  December 
1977,  the  only  rabbinical  seminary  in  Eastern  Europe,  located  in 
Hungary,  celebrated  its  hundredth  year  by  inviting  Jewish  leaders 
from  all  over  the  world  to  witness  the  religious  freedom  Jews  are 
allowed  in  that  countr3\ 

The  approacli  of  the  Belgrade  review  meeting  was  no  doubt  a  factor 
to  the  more  restrained  manner  in  which  the  Romanian  Government 
dealt  with  the  various  dissenting  groups  which  suddenly  emerged  in 
Romania  in  1977.  The  so-called  "Goma  movement"  began  around  a 
letter  signed  by  200  Romanians,  which  writer  Paul  Goma  addressed 
to  the  participants  of  the  Belgrade  meeting.  Goma,  and  other  sup- 
porters of  his  actions,  were  arrested  and  held  for  a  few  weeks  in  April, 
released  in  May,  and  allowed  to  leave  the  country  on  tourist  passports 
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in  Xovember  1977.  In  attempting  to  silence  the  voices  of  dissent,  the 
Romanian  Government  finally  chose  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would 
cause  the  least  public  outcry  when  the  Belgi'ade  meeting  was  in  ses- 
sion. Six  Baptists  who  signed  a  lengthy  statement  read  over  Radio 
Free  Europe  in  February  1977  were  interrogated  by  the  police,  but, 
according  to  various  sources,  were  never  arrested. 

Romania  also  announced  two  general  amnesties  in  May  and  De- 
cember in  which  30,000  criminals  and  some  political  prisoners  were 
released. 

Emigration  of  Romanians  to  the  United  States  has  increased  by 
about  21  percent  in  the  period  of  April  1977-March  1978  as  compared 
to  the  year  before.  Emigration  of  ethnic  Germans  almost  tripled.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  notable  decline  in  emigration  to  Israel  (1,470 
fewer  Jews  left  in  April  1977-March  1978,  compared  to  the  year  be- 
fore), although  there  was  a  considerable  increase  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  Xovember  1977. 

Pending  marriage  cases  involving  fiances  in  the  United  States  have 
declined  somewhat — 54  cases  in  Xovember  1977  as  compared  to  71  in 
May — but  the  number  still  remained  the  largest  in  Eastern  Europe. 

From  this  brief  review  it  is  clear  that  even  before  it  began,  the 
Belgrade  meeting  had  stimulated  efforts  by  Eastern  governments  to 
comply  with  Final  Act  provisions.  But  it  is  also  clear  how  uneven 
and  variable  between  countries  compliance  in  human  rights  and 
limnan  contacts  had  been.  Thus,  aware  of  the  realities  of  Belgrade, 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  approached  the  meetiuir  with 
realistic  hopes  and  precise  priorities.  They  made  it  their  goal  to  obtain 
at  Belgrade  an  accounting  of  implementation,  to  use  the  flawed  record 
of  tlie  past  as  a  tool  with  which  to  improve  future  performance,  and 
to  assure  that  the  process — of  implementation  and  of  its  periodic  re- 
examination—would  become  a  standard  part  of  detente.  To  a  large 
extent,  tliese  goals  were  successfully  met. 
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CHAPTER  II— THE  BELGRADE  PREPARATORY  MEETING 

Aims  and  Ground  Rules 

When  the  Belgrade  pi^paratory  meeting  opened — as  specified  in 
the  Final  Act — on  June  15, 1977,  the  clash  between  Western  objectives 
(in  which  many  neutral  states  largely  concurred)  and  those  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  quickly  became  apparent.  The  task  of  the  pre- 
paratory gathering  was  only  to  set  the  dates,  agenda  and  procedures 
for  the  main  meeting,  but  that  task  required  8  weeks  of  often  heated 
bargaining. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  preparatory  meeting  was  headed  by  Am- 
bassador Albert  W.  Sherer,  a  State  Department  career  officer  who 
had  worked  on  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
since  its  beginning  phases.  Like  Sherer,  other  delegates  had  long  ex- 
perience in  CSCE  negotiations.  Members  of  the  delegation  also  in- 
cluded staff  members  from  the  Helsinki  Commission  led  by 
Commission  Staff  Director  R.  Spencer  Oliver.  Cooperation  between 
the  Department  and  Commission  had  deepened  considerably  with  the 
change  of  administration  and  Commission  experts  and  State  Depart- 
ment officers  began  to  work  smoothly  together. 

U.S.  objectives  at  the  preparatory  meeting  had  crystalized  in  the 
months  preceding  its  opening;  procedures  had  to  be  established  for 
the  main  meeting  that  would  provide  every  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
review  and  frank  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  Final  Act 
signatories. 

The  United  States  did  not  stand  alone  in  seeking  this  review.  Con- 
sultations among  XATO  allies,  which  had  been  one  of  the  touchstones 
of  the  U.S.  approach  to  negotiating  the  Final  Act,  had  continued 
throughout  the  period  between  Helsinki  and  Belgrade.  There  was 
unanimity  as  to  the  kind  of  formal  organization  and  procedure  which 
should  be  sought. 

For  many  of  the  neutral  and  nonalined  states,  the  most  important 
objective  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  was  to  move  the  CSCE  process 
forward.  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  had  seen  CSCE  as  a  valued  in- 
strument in  protecting  its  sovereignty.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Final 
Act,  Yugoslav  spokesmen  had  expressed  disappointment  at  the  bloc- 
to-bloc  character  the  Helsinki  process  had  assumed.  They  had  stressed 
the  lack  of  progress  since  Helsinki  in  the  military  field  and  had  given 
top  priority  at  Belgrade  to  expansion  of  political-military  CBM's, 
That  Yugosla\da  had  been  eager  to  become  the  site  of  the  first  review 
conference  was  an  indication  of  the  importance  it  attached  to  the  first 
followup  meeting.  Romania,  unlike  Yugoslavia,  a  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
ber and  therefore  not  technically  nonalined,  also  sought  to  serve  its 
security  interests  at  the  Belgrade  meeting  and  hoped  for  substantial 
results  from  it.  Other  NNA  states — for  example  Malta  with  its 
emphasis  on  Mediterranean  cooperation — brought  diverse  and  often' 
particularist  perspectives  to  bear  on  the  meeting. 

(9) 
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It  had  become  clear  by  the  beginning  of  the  preparatory  conference 
that  tlie  kind  of  meeting  the  West  would  press  for  Avas  not  the  kind  the 
Soviets  had  in  mind.  An  indication  that  the  earlier  Soviet  enthusiasm 
for  CSCE  had  diminished  was  the  i-educed  media  attention  it  re- 
ceived in  the  I^.S.S.E.  in  the  months  followino:  Helsiiiki.  The  tone  of 
what  media  comment  emerged  Avas  often  defensive,  downplayins:  the 
Basket  III  elements  of  the  Final  Act  and  blaming  the  West  for  its 
"unbalanced*'  attention  to  human  rights  questions.  The  creation  b}- 
Congress  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  was  especially  deplored  as  an 
open  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policies  of  sovereign  countries. 

Xevertheless,  the  bulk  of  Soviet  media  comment  on  CSCE  was  posi- 
tive in  tlie  sense  that  it  still  maintained  Helsinki  had  been  a  success 
and  that  tho  nrocess  begim  there  was  furthering  detente. 

As  in  the  West,  Soviet  commentators  had  seen  room  for  implemen- 
tntion  improvement,  but  in  areas  far  different  from  those  seen  by  the 
West.  By  summer  1976,  Soviet  media  began  chnrging  that  XATO 
military  budcvt  increases  were  "not  in  conformity"  witli  Helsinki. 
Another  serious  area  of  Western  shortcomino:  for  the  Soviets  lay  in 
the  economic  ])rovisions  of  Basket  11.  Discriminatory  trnde  legislation, 
and  especially  U.S.  refusal  to  grant  the  I^.S.S.R.  most-favored-nation 
status  and  I^S.  Export-Import  Bank  credits  were  cited  as  contrary 
to  the  Final  Act. 

Developments  between  Helsinki  and  Bolo-rade  also  indicated  tlr^.t 
tlie  Soviets  liad  some  new.  or  at  least  retreaded.  ideas  that  they  prob- 
ably hoped  to  pi-esent  at  the  main  review  meeting.  Among  these  were 
to  be  a  pi'ODosed  treaty  on  non-first-use  of  nudenr  weapons  among 
CSCE  participants,  an  idea  alreadv  rejected  bv  Ts  ATO.  Another  was  a 
proposal  to  fi-eeze  the  membership  of  European  military  alliances. 
This  would,  if  accepted,  cost  the  East  nothinirr.  for  there  was  no  pros- 
pective Warsaw  Pact  member  in  sight.  But  S]^ain's  eventual  accession 
to  NATO  was  a  distinct  possibility.  Still  other  prospective  proposals 
included  plans  for  all-Euroi)ean  confei'ences  on  energy,  transport  and 
the  environment  which  had  already  been  presented  to  the  T".X.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe.  The  Soviet  emphasis  at  Belgrade,  in 
nnv  event,  focused  on  discussing  the  future,  not  on  accounting  for  the 
pp^t. 

Tliough  its  mission  was  a  narrow,  largely  technical  one,  the  prepara- 
toi-y  meeting  opened  with  considerable  fanfar^^.  Some  1^50  journn.lists, 
al)out  t)0  of  tliem  representing  American  media,  were  7")resent  in  Bel- 
gi'ade.  Before  the  first  week  was  out.  however,  press  intei'est  waned 
considernbly.  It  soon  became  clear  to  the  ])ress  thnt.  as  forecast  by 
tlie  gf)vermnents.  whatever  contest  might  emer<Te  woidd  involve  tech- 
nical issues  whose  significance,  though  importnni-  to  ^he  Belgrade  out- 
come, would  hardly  be  apparent  to  the  nonexpert.  There  woiv  a  few 
flurries  of  excitement  in  the  media,  as  when  some  Avire  sei'vicc^s  in- 
r-orrertlv  reported  on  Jnue  '2^  fhat  the  Scn-iets  l^ad  threatened  to  brenk 
up  tho  confei-ence  if  their  draft  airenda  was  not  accepted.  There  was 
anf)ther  similnr  s?)}ite  of  stories  from  a  Soviet  press  conference  at 
whirdi  tljp  T\S.S.B.  accused  ''some  WesteiMr'  countries  of  attem])ting 
to  *Mor]>edo"  th(»  meeting.  A^'est(M'n,  neuti-al  and  some  East  bloe  dele- 
gat 'on^-  hchl  fi'<'()ii('nt  p!-('ss  brislings,  but  tlicu'e  was  little  for  the  media 
to  {\x  on. 
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The  Framework  Estabi.tshed 

The  main  teclmical  issues  were,  from  the  Western  })oint  of  view,  to 
provide  a  firm  a^^enda  commitment  to  an  adequate  review  of  imple- 
mentation, an  organizational  framework  for  carryin£y  out  this  review, 
and  a  sufficiently  flexible  time  schedule  to  make  filibustei'infi^  or  pro- 
cedural delays  an  unprofitable  tactic.  What  emerged  from  the  prepara- 
tory meeting  after  the  weeks  of  tough  bargaining  in  eiiect  gave  the 
West  what  it  had  sought : 

First,  the  main  meeting  would  review  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act  in  its  first  phase,  consider  new  proposals  for  developing  detente 
in  its  second,  and  draft  a  concluding  document  in  its  third — but  there 
could  well  be  overlap  between  the  phases,  with  the  record  of  the  past 
always  subject  to  discussion; 

Second,  it  would  do  most  of  its  work  in  three  committees — under 
the  direction  of  a  plenary  body — divided  according  to  the  main  bas- 
kets, with  separate  committees  on  Mediterranean  issues  and  on  the 
question  of  arranging  further  CSCE  meetings  (followup)  ; 

Finally,  the  main  meeting  would  begin  October  4,  try  to  conclude 
by  December  22,  but  could  resume  in  mid- January  until  about  mid- 
February.  In  no  event  would  it  adjourn  until  adoption  (by  consensus) 
of  a  concluding  document  and  the  setting  of  the  time  and  place  for 
another  similar  meeting. 

Those  results  of  the  negotiations  were  contained  in  nine  pages  of 
text  and  published  in  each  of  six  official  languages  in  a  book  whose 
formal  title  was  "Decisions  of  the  Preparatory  fleeting  to  Organizr 
the  Belgrade  Meeting  *  *  *."  The  full  title  ran  45  Avords  in  English. 
It  became  known  to  delegates  as  "The  Yellow  Book"  (for  its  cove]\ 
not  its  contents).  In  effect,  it  provided  for  all  that  tlie  West,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  felt  was  required  not  only  for  Belgrade, 
but  for  future  CSCE  reviews.  It  had  thus  established  procedures  of 
broad  significance  for  the  whole  CSCE  process. 

When  the  preparatory  meeting  closed,  the  West  had  in  hand  not 
only  the  agenda  and  organization  it  wanted,  but  also  some  insights 
into  what  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  main  meeting  would  be.  First,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  East  was  on  the  defensive  and  that  its  main 
aim  was  to  get  Belgrade  over  as  quickly  and  as  painlessly  as  possible. 
Second,  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  move  quickly  to  try  to  exploit 
any  indication  of  a  split  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Third,  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  mirror- 
image  the  Western  approach.  Should  the  West  raise  embarrassing 
points,  the  Soviets  were  ready  to  hit  back  or,  alternatively,  simply  to 
stonewall.  But  if  the  West  did  not  press  too  hard,  the  East  would  be 
willing  to  oblige  by  helping  provide  the  atmosphere,  if  not  the  sub- 
stance, of  cooperation  and  progress. 


CHAPTER  III— THE  COURSE  OF  THE  MAIN  MEETING 

Introduction 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  the  importance  the  United  States 
attached  to  the  main  Belgrade  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  Justice 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation.  Justice  Goldberg,  a 
senior  American  statesman,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Kennedy  Cabi- 
net as  Secretary  of  Labor,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  Jolmson 
administration. 

The  American  delegation  at  Belgrade  was  notable  too  for  itvS  inclu- 
sion of  all  the  members  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  and  members  of 
the  Commission  staif  who  worked  alongside  State  Department  and 
other  executive  branch  personnel  as  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  team. 
In  addition,  six  distinguished  "public  members" — drawn  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  academia,  and  other  areas  of  American  life — rounded  out 
the  delegation.  Their  participation  reflected  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  large  in  the  Helsinki  process. 

Other  delegfations,  both  from  East  and  West,  were  also  large  and 
impressive.  The  35-man  Soviet  delegation  was  led  by  Yuli  M.  Vor- 
ontsov,  a  member  of  the  Collegium  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  who,  during  the  course  of  the  Belgrade  meeting,  was  named 
to  become  his  country's  ambassador  to  India. 

As  at  the  preparatory  meeting,  press  interest  was  high  when  the 
main  meeting  began.  Of  the  hundreds  of  journalists  present  for  the 
opening  sessions,  most  came  from  North  American  and  West  European 
organizations,  but  representatives  from  other  areas,  including  the 
Far  East,  were  also  present.  Later,  coverage  of  the  meeting  even  in 
the  West  European  press  was  to  slacken  considerably,  in  part  because 
of  the  intricate  character  of  much  of  the  meeting's  business — trade 
and  commercial  matters,  for  example — and  partly  because  all  but  the 
opening  and  concluding  plenary  sessions  were  closed.  The  United 
States  and  other  Western  delegations  tried  to  fill  the  gap  with  fre- 
quent, extensive  press  briefings.  But  as  the  weeks  of  meetings  grew  into 
months,  coverage  dwindled  to  only  a  trickle,  especially  in  the  U.S. 
press. 

It  was  not  so  in  the  East,  however.  There,  government-controlled 
media  continued  not  so  much  to  report  as  to  retail  commentary  in- 
tended to  reinforce  points  made  at  the  conference  table.  Early  on,  the 
common  line  stressed  that  all  at  Belgrade  should  work  hard  to  make 
the  review  meeting  "forward  looking"  and  "constructive"  and  "posi- 
tive." But  as  it  becanie  clear  that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  would 
not  let  the  human  rights  and  humanitarian  clauses  of  the  Final  Act 
pass  without  thorough  review,  the  tone  of  Eastern  media  output  altered 
sharply.  "Aggressive,"  '^unrestrained"  "fanatical"  were  typical  of  the 
adjectives  used  to  describe  American  speeches  on  human  rights  mat- 
lers.  Justice  Goldberg  was  frequently  singled  out  for  personal  attack. 

(13) 
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WORKING  PATTERXS 


For  all  the  press,  the  task  of  covering  the  main  meeting  and  making 
it  intelligible  to  readers  was  complicated  by  the  complex  organiza- 
tion of  the  meeting  as  well  as  the  complexities  inherent  in  the  Final 
Act  itself.  The  ''Yellow  Book''  agreed  upon  at  the  preparatoiw  meet- 
ing included  a  nine-item  agenda.  In  brief,  these  were : 

(1)  Formal  opening  of  the  meeting  with  addresses  by  Yugoslav 
Foreign  ^linister  Milos  Minic  and  a  representative  of  the  U.X.  Secre- 
tary-General. 

(2)  Opening  speeches  by  the  chiefs  of  the  delegations  of  each  of  the 
35  CSCE  countries. 

(3)  Statements  by  representatives  of  the  U.X.  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Euro])e  and  I^XESCO.  (The  work  of  both  these  organizations 
interacted  with  initiatives  undertaken  within  the  CSCE  framework.) 

(4)  A  thorough  examination  of  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  since  its  signing  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  new  proposals 
for  deepening  cooperation  in  Europe. 

(5)  Definition  of  the  ground  rules  for  further  followup  meetino-s, 
including  setting  the  date  and  place  for  the  next  Belgrade-style 
review  meeting. 

(6)  Drafting  of  a  conchiding  document  which  would  re])resent 
the  meeting's  agreed-upon  A^iews  on  the  content  of  the  meeting  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  new  proposals  which  might  be  accepted 
by  consensus. 

(7)  Formal  adoption  of  the  agreed-u])on  concluding  document. 

(8)  Closing  speeches  ])y  delegation  chiefs. 
(0)  Foi'inal  closure  of  the  meeting. 

Within  this  framework,  the  bulk  of  the  conference's  work  was 
obviously  to  be  undei'taken  under  agenda  items  4,  5.  and  G,  and 
primarily  under  items  4  and  0.  One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  Western 
positions  at  the  preparatory  meeting  had  been  a  work  proo-ram  which 
would  permit  a  detailed  review  of  implementation.  Tlierefore,  at 
AVestei-n  insistence,  item  4  work  was  to  be  carried  out  not  only  in 
plenary  meeting's,  but  also  in  comuiittees  roughlv  corrc^sponding  to 
the  main  sections  of  the  Final  Act.  In  the  t'H'hnical  jargon  that  l)e- 
camo  chai'acteristic  of  the  Belgi'ade  ])i'oceiMlings.  these  connnitteos 
were  known  as  ''subsidiary  working  bodies" — SAA'B's  for  shoit — and 
a  separate  one  was  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  to]U(s: 

— Questions  relating  to  security  in  Euro])e.  This  included  all  the 
I');isket   T  provisions  including  both  the  principles  and  confi- 
dence-building iiieasui-es  sections. 
— Cooncration  in  the  fields  of  eco]u)mics.  sci(  nee  and  technologv 

and  the  environment  (  Ha<lv(»t  11). 
— (^ne^tions  relating  to  Mcvlitci'ianean  scM'uriiy  mikI  cooiHM'ntion. 
— Coopeiiition  in  human  contacts,  information,  and  echicat  ional 

and  cultui-al  exchange  (Basket TIT). 
— Post-Belgrade  followup  meetings. 
Later,  when  the  meeting  Inid  movi'd  from  the  re\irw  of  implementa- 
tion ami  discussion  of  new  proposals  to  work  on  draftiiiL^a  concluding 
document,  coi-i-esponding  cofnniiltce-;,  knowji  as  'Vha  ft  ing  oionps"  or 
IXi's  weie  set  up. 
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Throuohoiit  tlio  H-ocld  months  of  the  Bol<rrade  meetinjr,  the  specific 

schedules  for  the  meetings  of  these  committees  and  of  the  plenary  were, 
liive  all  C'SCK  decisions,  adoi)ted  by  consensus. 

If  each  of  the  35  countries  attendino;  the  CSCE  review  had  come 
into  plenary  or  committee  meetings  with  separate  positions  tliat  would 
have  had  to  be  thrashed  out  in  working  sessions,  tlie  meeting  would 
have  been  even  more  complex.  In  fact,  however,  from  the  very  start 
of  the  CSCE  process,  multicountry  caucusing  was  used  to  coordinate 
positions  beforehand.  Certainly  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  the  most 
nnportant  of  these  was  the  15-member  NATO  caucus  which  met 
regularly  and  sometimes  daily  or  more  often.  Here,  connnon  positions 
at  all  levels  of  conference  work  were  generally  agreed  upon.  The  nine 
European  Connnunity  countries  also  met  regularly  and  sometimes 
produced  conniion  positions  which  were  later  introduced  in  the  XATO 
caucuses.  Similary,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  carefully  coordinated  their  positions,  although  Romania 
frequently  moved  off  on  its  own.  Finally,  the  neutral  and  nonaligned 
countries,  the  XXA's  of  CSCE  usage,  represented  a  distinct  grouping 
which  also  coordinated  positions  to  a  considerable  extent.  Often,  too, 
this  group  served  as  go-between  on  issues  that  divided  XATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  delegations. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  ''Yellow  Book"  Avas  the  ambiguit}^  with 
which  it  addressed  the  question  of  timing.  It  had  been  agreed  at  the 
preparatory  meeting  that  the  main  meeting  would  aim  to  complete 
its  work  by  December  22.  If  this  proved  impossible,  the  meeting  would 
reconvene  in  mid-January  1978  and  work  until  mid-February.  But 
the  door  was  left  open  for  what  could  have  amounted  to  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  Belgrade  meeting.  This  was  embodied  in  the 
provision  that  the  meeting  could  only  end  with  the  adoption  of  a 
concluding  document  agreed  to  by  consensus.  At  a  minimum,  the  docu- 
ment had  to  set  the  time  and  date  for  the  next  CSCE  f olloAvup  meeting. 

THE    MEETING'S    MAIX   PHASES 

However  ambiguous  about  timing  the  "Yellow  Book'-  may  have 
been,  Belgrade  in  fact  developed  in  three  well  defined  phases :  a  line- 
by-lme  review  of  Final  Act  implementation  that  extended  from 
roughly  the  opening  of  the  meeting  October  4  until  mid-Xovember: 
the  introduction  and  detailed  discussion  of  new  proposals  that 
stretched  from  mid-Xovember  until  the  holiday  recess  beginning 
December  22,  and  the  protracted  effort  to  reach  an  agreed-on  conclud- 
ing document  between  the  resumption  of  the  meeting  January  IT  and 
its  conclusion  March  9. 

Throughout  all  three  phases,  as  the  detailed  discussion  that  forms 
the  bodv  of  this  chapter  makes  clear,  fundamental  differences  in 
approach  divided  East  and  West. 

A  main  element  in  the  approacli  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies — 
and,  indeed,  among  many  of  the  XXA  countries — had  been  to  establish 
a  serious  and  constructive  dialog  on  all  aspects  of  Final  Act  imple- 
m.entation.  especially  human  riofhts,  where  performance  appeared  most 
doubtful.  Shortcomings,  deficiencies,  and  disappointments  were  to  be 
raised  not  for  the  sake  of  making  propaganda  points,  but  to  isolate 
problems  as  the  first  step  toward  resolving  them.  As  Justice  Goldberg 
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and  other  U.S.  delegates  repeatedly  pointed  out,  Tve  ^vere  prepared 
to  admit  that  our  own  record  was  far  from  perfect. 

The  Soviet  and  Eastern  conception  of  the  meeting,  however,  was. 
fundamental] V  different.  For  them,  the  Belgrade  meeting  ideally 
would  be  a  kind  of  international  ''show  and  tell"  in  which  each  par- 
ticipating state  would  offer  its  own  record  of  compliance  and  describe 
the  positfve  steps  it  had  taken  to  implement  the  Final  Act.  Criticism  of 
Eastern  performance  was  to  be  rejected  as  interference  in  internal 
affairs.  The  consistency  of  this  position,  however,  was  considerably  di- 
luted in  both  the  review  and  later  phases  of  the  meeting  when  Eastern 
doleirations  attempted  to  fend  off  criticism  of  their  performance  in 
human  rights  with  allegations  of  human  rights  violations  by  others. 
Thus,  U.S.  objections  to  the  persecution  of  Helsinki  ^lonitoring 
Groups  in  the  East  were  met  by  Soviet  denunciations  of  such  alleged 
human  rights  violations  in  the  United  States  as  joblessness  and  racial 
discrimination. 

This  was  a  development  of  considerable  significance  for.  as  detailed' 
below,  it  represented  a  tacit  acknowledgement  by  tlio  East  that  criti- 
cism of  human  rights  performance  within  the  Helsinki  framework  was 
legitimate  and  that  states  could  require  an  accounting  from  each  other. 

Throughout  the  review  phase  of  the  meeting  which  the  East  found 
so  uncomfortable,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  pressed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  new  proposals.  The  West  also  had  an  interest  in  the  con- 
sideration of  new  pro])osals.  not  as  an  evasion,  but  as  a  method  of 
advancing  limited,  concrete  measures  which  would  further  compliance 
with  the  Final  Act.  xVmong  these  was  a  U.S.  proposal  simply  reaffirm- 
ing the  participating  states'  commitment  to  respect  and  promote  hu- 
man riglits.  Jointly,  most  of  the  XATO  countries  had  worked  out  a 
com])rohensive  set  of  promisingly  feasible  steps — improved  telex  com- 
munications, better  facilities  for  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses, 
atireed  timetables  for  cooperative  ])rojects — that  could  materially  bet- 
ter Basket  II  implementation.  The  allies  had  also  brought  together  a 
number  of  Basket  III  proposals  aimed  at  instituting  speedier  and  less 
expensive  visa  procedures  in  family  reunification  cases,  improved 
working  conditions  for  journalists  and  scholars,  and  similar  measures. 

I^arly  in  the  proj^osal  phase — in  mid-Xovember — some  delegates 
hoped  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  states  would  be  willing  to  consider  at 
least  some  of  these  ideas  seriously,  for  the  Soviets  obviously  desired 
adoption  of  such  favored  ideas  as  "all-European"  conferences  on  en- 
ergy, transport,  and  the  environment  as  well  as  a  rather  hazy  initiative 
for  "special  joint  consultations"  on  military  detente. 

Ihit  the  iu)ti()n — in  retrospect  somewhat  naive — that  serious,  ex- 
])('(litious  negotiations  on  the  various  proposals  were  possible  was 
sr)Oii  dis|)elled  by  th(»  ])res(»utation  of  a  flood  of  Eastern  pr()])osals,  few 
of  which  could  liave  been  oil'ered  exce])t  as  ])ro?)aganda  ])()sitions.  For 
example,  among  them  was  one  which  would  oblige  states  to  outlaw  the 
activities  of  neo-Fascist  organizations,  without,  however,  defining 
wluit  such  an  organization  might  be.  Another,  offered  by  Czechoslo- 
vakia, would  oblige  go\-ernnicuts  to  encourage  jounuilists  and  the  mass 
nuMJia  tobelia\'e  "with  due  responsibility." 

In  all.  some  IM)-odd  i)i-()p()sals  were  oifei-ed.  Each,  whether  serious  or 
fri\-olous,  had  to  be  examined  in  the  working  grouj)S,  a  process  which 
(•allied  the  iiieeiiniz:  right   up  to  the  first  "Yellow  Book"  termination- 
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date — December  22 — with  no  agreements  registered  on  the  issues,  much 
less  the  text,  of  the  concluding  document.  The  delegates,  therefore, 
recessed  until  January  17,  1978,  with  the  West  largely  satisfied  with 
the  work  of  the  first  11  weeks,  but  still  faced  with  the  need  to  translate 
that  work  into  an  agreed  document. 

Just  how  formidable  this  task  would  be  became  clear  January  17, 
at  the  very  first  plenary  meeting  of  the  winter  session,  when  the  .Soviet 
delegate  Yorontsov  almost  casually  offered  a  terse,  3-page  paper  for 
the  concluding  document.  Though  short,  the  draft  contained  some  of 
the  main  political  slogans  the  Soviets  had  urged  in  their  public  prop- 
aganda as  well  as  their  statements  in  the  Belgrade  sessions. 

Ambassador  Vorontsov  said  that  it  had  become  clear  to  his  delega- 
tion over  the  Christmas  recess  that  the  Belgrade  meeting  could  agree 
on  little  else.  He  stressed  that  the  Soviet  draft,  Avhich  also  provided 
for  a  meeting  in  Madrid,  was  "realistic"  due  to  the  need  for  consensus. 
In  spite  of  the  Vorontsov  statement,  most  delegations  insisted  that  a 
more  substantial  concluding  document  was  still  possible. 

In  the  face  of  Soviet  intransigence,  the  month  of  February  was 
given  over  to  repeated  efforts  to  produce  a  balanced  document  of  at 
least  some  substance.  B}^  the  beginning  of  March,  after  4  weeks  of 
intense,  fruitless  probing,  even  the  most  hopeful  delegations  had 
become  resigned  that  little  would  emerge  in  the  Belgrade  concluding 
document  save  an  agreement  providing  for  another  similar  meeting  in 
Madrid  in  1980  and  for  certain  other  followup  measures  already  en- 
visaged in  the  Final  Act.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
developed  a  brief  document,  which,  with  the  eventual  assent  of  all 
delegations,  formed  the  basis  of  the  document  accepted  by  consensus  on 
March  8. 

For  a  few  in  the  West,  the  brevity  of  the  concluding  document  and 
the  lack  of  progress  it  seemed  to  imply  represented  a  serious  disap- 
pointment. But  many  informed  observers  in  the  West,  including  the 
bulk  of  the  United  States  and  West  European  press,  acknowledged 
that  the  Belgrade  meeting's  solid  accomplishments  lay  in  the  compre- 
hensive, probing  review  of  implementation  that  it  produced,  the 
exchanges  that  examination  of  new  proposals  evoked  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  CSCE  process  by  setting  the  date  and  place  for  the  next 
similar  meeting  approximately  2  years  hence. 

What  follows  is  the  detailed,  basket-by-basket  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Belgrade.  It  focuses  less  on  the  day-to-day  interplay  of 
delegations  than  on  the  issues  and  ideas  that  represent  the  substance 
of  the  meeting  and  its  accomplishments.  Material  for  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter  was  a  product  of  the  joint  efforts  of  all  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  including  State  Department  and  other  executive 
branch  officials,  as  well  as  staff  members  of  the  Commission.  But,  as 
with  all  sections  of  this  report,  the  perspectives  and  opinions  expressed 
are  those  of  the  Commission,  which  bears  the  full  responsibility  for 
them. 

Basket  I :  Questions  Relating  to  Security  in  Europe 

DECLARATION    OF    PRINCIPLES 

Overvieio 

The  review  of  implementation  of  Basket  I,  "Questions  Relating  to 
Security  in  Europe,"  was  divided  between  its  two  main  components, 
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The  Declaration  of  Principles  Guiding  Relations  Between  Participat- 
ing States  and  Confidence  Building  Measures.  During  the  review 
l^liase,  equal  time  was  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  10  principles  in  the 
declarations.  But  in  practice  the  varying  degree  of  implementation  of 
each  principle  and  the  urgency  attaching  to  certain  of  them  meant 
that  some  principles  received  more  attention  than  others. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles,  especially  the  first  four  (Sovereign 
Equality,  Refraining  from  the  Threat  or  Use  of  Force,  Inviolability 
of  Frontiers.  Territorial  Integrity  of  States) ,  had  been  considered  by 
t]ie  Soviets  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Final  Act,  amounting  in  their 
view  to  a  quasi-peace  treaty  which  ratified  post-World  War  II  borders 
in  Europe.  It  was  not  surprising  therefore  that  during  the  discussion  of 
these  ])rinci]>les  at  Belgrade,  Soviet  negotiators  stressed  repeatedly 
the  inviolability  of  current  borders  in  Europe.  Vrestern  delegates 
l^ledged  to  uphold  all  the  princi]:>les  including  those  relating  to  sov- 
ereignty and  the  inviolability  of  frontiers.  But  they  stressed  that  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  was  not  a  surrogate  peace  treaty  nor  were 
these  two  ]:)rinciples  more  significant  in  the  context  of  tlie  Final  Act 
than  any  of  its  other  provisions. 

Events  between  the  signino-  of  the  Final  Act  and  Belgrade  how- 
ever— particularly  in  the  Soviet  I^nion  and  Eastern  Euro]^e — made  it 
certain  that  discussion  Avould  center  on  Principles  VI  and  VII,  Xon- 
irjfoi-f-i'once  in  Ijiternal  AfT-'iirs  and  Respect  for  Penman  Righ.ts  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms.  AVith  respect  to  Principls  VII,  the  recoi-d 
of  implementation  was  clearly  unsatisfactory,  but  Principle  VI  could 
be  used  as  a  means  of  attem.pting  to  reject  criticism. 

Tlie  formation  of  Helsinki  ^Nlonitorino;'  (rroups  in  various  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Charter  '77  in  Czechoslovakia  in  addition  to 
a  series  of  humnn  rights-related  problems  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
time  between  Helsinki  and  Belirrade  gave  added  importance  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Th.p  AVestei-n  na- 
tions c;aw  progress  in  implementation  of  all  aspects  of  the  Final  Act, 
particularly  its  human  rights  provisions,  as  essential  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  detente  procec;s  and  the  establishment  of  securitv  and  coop- 
eration amono-  nations.  They  came  to  Beljri'nde  convinced  that  the  sup- 
c^ss  of  ^he  CSCE  process  would  ultimatolv  lia  ve  to  be  measured  bv  how 
v'-^^l  all  the  participatin.^T  states,  inchidinir  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Worsan-  Part  aHios.  fnlfillod  their  liuman  i-ights  and  humanitarian 
o^)li'T^ations  stemminr^  from  the  Final  Act. 

Ambassador  Ool(lber.<T  mode  this  clear  in  his  openino:  statement  to 
thn  meotinn:  on  October  G,  1077.  He  declared  that : 

Thp  i.asiK*  of  human  riphts  reprpsonts  tlio  widost  frnn  bofwooii  fbo  idonls  ind 
prnr»fioPs  of  East  and  Wosf.  Tf  iv;  a  sensffivo  snhiocf  oti  flx^  iMtornaHonnl  nirptidn. 
Jnit  ono  wliifh  onn  ])o  doalf  witli  in  an  nndcrstandinc:  niaimor.  and  wliirli  must 
Itf  dismssed  in  ordor  to  fafilitato  furtlior  iirojxross  iindor  llio  Final  Act. 

Aml)assador  Ci()ldl)erg  emphasized  that  the  United  States  would  not 
hesitate  to  dii'ect  its  constructive  ci'iticism  to  individnal  counti-ies  and 
to  deal  with  indixidnal  violations  of  of  Innnan  I'iirlits.  In  an  umnistak- 
aI)lo  initial  refeicncc  to  the  fate  of  tlie  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  signei-s  of  the  (liartcr  77  docnment  in 
Czechpslovakia,  he  asserted  that  : 

All  (he  more.  tlnMi.  we  are  ol>Ii;,'<'d  to  rcfxisfcr  vigorous  disapproval  of  roprcssive 
measures  laUen  in  any  c-ounlry  UKainat  individ\ials  and  private  groups  whose  ac- 
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tivities  relate  solely  to  promoting  the  Final  Act's  goals  and.  promises.  Any  such 
repression  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  common  pledge.  Rather,  at 
this  meeting,  we  should  all  reaffirm  the  valuable  role  to  be  played  by  individuals 
and  oi-ganizations,  in  their  own  countries  ami  in  international  asswiations,  to 
help  make  that  pledge  a  reality. 

Tlirouglioiit  the  detailed  discussions  of  tlie  10  piinciples,  which 
Listed  thTOU<>-h  much  of  October  and  November,  the  U.S.  delegation 
emphasized  not  only  the  well-known  cases  of  the  monitoring  groups 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  pi"oblems  faced  by 
religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  difficult  situation  of 
I'ki-ainian  and  other  ethnic  dissidents,  and  the  misuses  of  psychiatry 
in  that  country.  While  tlie  U.S.  delegation  was  the  most  consistently 
outspoken,  other  AVestern  countries  and  many  of  the  neutral  delega- 
tions followed  in  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  human  rights 
records  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  several  of  its  allies. 

The  -firf^t  jive  pHncipJcs 

The  first  five  principles  of  the  declaration  are  straightforward 
reaffirmations  of  wliat  had  long  been  accepted  norms  of  international 
I'elations.  Principle  I,  however,  w^as  of  particular  significance  for 
Western  negotiators  because  it  clearly  established  that  each  of  the 
])articipating  states  "must  respect  each  other's  right  freely  to  choose 
and  develop  its  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  systems  as 
well  as  its  right  to  determine  its  laws  and  regulations." 

The  basic  view^  of  the  U.S.  delegation  Avas  that  implementation  of 
the  10  principles  had  not  been  uniform.  Some,  including  the  first  five 
principles,  had  come  to  characterize  the  normal  course  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  relations  between  the  CSCE  states.  Implementation 
of  other  principles — notably  Principle  VII,  Principle  VIII,  Equal 
Eights  and  Self-Determination  of  Peoples  and  Principle  IX,  Coop- 
eration among  States — since  they  required  affirmative  action,  left 
something  to  be  desired.  The  United  States  also  fully  shared  the 
essential  point  expressed  in  the  Final  Act  that  "all  the  principles  *  *  * 
are  of  primary  significance  and,  accordingly,  they  will  be  equally  and 
unreservedl}^  applied,  each  of  them  being  interpreted  taking  into 
account  the  others."  U.S.  delegates  emphasized,  however,  that  they 
would  give  particular  attention  to  those  subjects  of  most  immediate 
interest  and  those  which  in  our  judgment  required  the  most  attention, 
given  the  present  state  of  implementation. 

Ambassador  Sherer  in  his  discussion  of  the  first  five  principles  on 
October  19  set  forth  the  fundamental  American  approach  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Principles : 

We  regard  the  Declaration  of  Principles  as  our  common  charter  of  political 
l^ehavior.  Taken  together,  these  principles  represent  a  codification  of  inter- 
state relations  and  commitments  that  is  grounded  in  long-established  principles 
of  international  law  and  in  such  basic  documents  as  the  U.N.  Charter. 

United  States  and  other  Western  delegates  recalled  the  section  of 
the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Principles  in  the  Final  Act,  stress- 
ing that  the  10  principles  guiding  relations  between  participating 
states  applied  to  relations  with  all  other  participating  states,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  political,  economic  or  social  systems  as  well  as  of  their 
size,  geographical  location  or  level  of  economic  development.  The  So- 
viets, having  in  mind  their  close  relationship  with  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine,  sometimes 
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took  the  position  that  the  Declaration  of  Principles  in  effect  is  meant 
to  apply  between  East  and  West,  but  not  necessarily  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Socialist  states.  Western  representatives  showed 
that  the  Soviet  contention  conflicted  with  the  explicit  language  in  the 
Final  Act  and  they  rejected  any  claim  to  a  special  order  of  interna- 
tional behavior  applicable  within  Eastern  Europe — as  was  claimed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  persisted  in  their  efforts  at  Belgrade, 
particularly  in  their  interventions  on  the  first  five  principles,  to  por- 
tray the  declaration  as  having  only  or  primarily  an  East-West  char- 
acter. Accordingly,  Ambassador  Sherer  emphasized  the  U.S.  position 
in  his  statement  on  October  19 : 

In  other  words,  these  are  not  the  principles  of  coexistence  for  application  be- 
tween East  and  West,  between  states  with  differing  political,  economic  or  social 
systems.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  itself  mandates  that  these  principles  are 
to  be  applied  by  each  state  in  its  relations  to  eaeh  other  state,  regardless  of 
political  or  military  alliance.  The  United  States  delegation  considers  that  all 
the  governments  represented  here  recognize  that  too  often  this  bloc-free  aspect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  has  been  ignored.  The  Europe  envisaged  by  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  has  been  ignored.  The  Europe  envisaged  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  is  one  in  which  each  state  feels  secure  in  its  basic  interests 
without  the  need  to  assert  special  hegemonic  rights  or  intra-alliance  reservations. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  that  day.  We  must  continue  to  work  toward  it. 

The  U.S.  delegation  built  upon  this  theme  in  several  subsequent 
statements,  both  in  the  SWB  discussion  of  Principle  VIII,  "Equal 
Eights  and  Self-Determination  of  Peoples,"  and  in  plenary. 

Principles  VI  and  VII 

The  classical  statement  of  human  rights  is  contained  in  Principle 
VII,  "Eespect  for  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms  includ- 
ing the  Freedom  of  Thought,  Conscience,  Eeligion  or  Belief."  The 
well-documented  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
certain  of  its  East  European  allies,  after  signing  of  the  Final  Act,  had 
the  effect  of  moving  human  rights  and  humanitarian  concerns  into  the 
center  of  a  major  i)olitical  controversy.  Principle  VII  specifically  and 
explicitly  bound  the  signatory  states  to  "promote  and  encourage  the 
effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and  other 
rights  and  freedoms  all  of  which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his  free  and  full  development." 
It  is  also  acknowledged  that  the  participating  states  "recognize  the 
univei-sal  significance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for  the  ])eace,  justice  and  well- 
being  necessary  to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation  among  themselves  as  among  all  States." 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  prepared  to  engage  in  a  candid  discussion  of 
Principle  Vll-related  issues  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Wo  would  have  welcomed  a  discussion,  for  exaniple,  about  the  i-elative 
wei^Hit  which  different  societies  assign  to  classical  civil  human  rights 
and  to  economic-social  human  rights.  In  his  opening  plenarv  statement, 
Aml)assa(lor(J()](lbei-g  said  that  tlu^  United  States  realizes  that  "human 
rights  encompass  economic  and  social  rights  as  well  as  political  and 
civil  liberties."  He  said  that  the  TTnited  States  sought  to  discuss 
human  rights  from  the  ])oint  of  view  ihat  no  nation  had  yet  achieved 
their  full  implementation  and  that,  "We  have  much  to  leai'n  from  that 
exchanire  of  views." 
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During  the  debate  on  Principle  VII,  perhaps  the  most  acrimonious 
of  the  meeting,  U.S.  delegates  sought  to  emphasize  that  government 
respect  for  human  rights  is  a  fundamental  precondition  for  true, 
meaningful  detente,  since  only  through  such  respect  could  real  trust 
and  cooperation  be  established  between  nations.  Ainbassador  Goldberg 
stressed  this  point  in  his  initial  statement  on  Principle  VII,  on  Novem- 
ber 1, 1977 : 

Principle  VII  likewise  established  an  interrelationship  between  the  "unusual 
significance  of  human  rights"  and  the  prospects  for  international  peace,  justice 
and  well-being.  Principle  VII  thus  mirrors  the  view,  which  we  support,  that 
government  respect  for  human  rights  is  an  "essential  factor"  of  detente.  Having 
in  the  Final  Act  made  the  question  of  a  government's  treatment  of  its  own 
citizens  a  matter  of  international  concern,  the  participating  states  in  particular 
agreed  to  the  proposition  that  government  action  to  assure  individual  freedoms 
is  not  exclusively  an  internal  matter  for  each  state  to  consider  by  itself. 

While  acknowledging  that  progress  towards  higher  human  rights 
standards  can  be  difficult  and  therefore  may  move  slowly,  U.S.  negotia- 
tors warned  that  there  must  nevertheless  be  discernible  progress  to 
correct  systematic  abuses  of  human  rights.  During  the  Principle  VII 
discussions.  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  other  U.S.  delegates  pointed  to 
certain  positive  attitudes  and  developments  in  many  CSCE  states,  not- 
ing among  others,  the  amnesty  of  July  22  in  Poland  for  im,prisoned 
members  of  the  Workers'  Defense  Committee.  But  they  declared  that 
forward  movement  on  human  rights  was  needed  if  the  Final  Act  was 
to  remain  credible  among  the  people  of  both  East  and  West. 

Actions  tali^en  against  individuals,  who  in  the  name  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  had  taken  up  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  were  vigorously  condemned.  Ambassador  Goldberg  in 
his  November  1  statement  on  Principle  VII  observed  that : 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  authorities  this  year 
have  brought  criminal  charges  against  men  and  women  whose  principal  offense, 
in  the  view  of  the  U.S.,  has  been  their  public  effort  to  promote  the  aims  of  the 
Final  Act  *  *  *.  Such  actions  against  Public  Groups  to  Promote  Observance 
of  the  Helsinki  Agreements  are  not  consistent  with  "the  effective  exercise  of 
civil,  political  and  other  rights"  to  cite  the  language  of  Principle  VII.  The 
activities  of  these  people  and  their  groups  are  evidence  of  the  involvement 
of  citizens  in  the  realization  of  Final  Act  goals.  We  have  discussed  those  specific 
cases  in  the  appropriate  working  body  and  they  are  the  subject  of  vigorous 
discussion  which  is  the  meaningful  way  this  Conference,  in  our  view  should 
be  conducted. 

This  issue  was  also  addressed  by  Commission  Staff  Director  Spencer 
Oliver,  who  stated  in  his  speech  of  December  12 : 

We  have  expressed  our  specific  concern  for  the  members  of  the  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Groups  because  we  feel  that  the  treatment  they  have  received  should 
be  of  direct  concern  to  this  Belgrade  meeting.  We  have  spoken  forthrightly  of 
our  concern  for  the  fate  of  those  who  sit  today  in  prisons  without  contact  with 
their  families  or  lawyers,  without  charges  formally  against  them,  in  violation  not 
only  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  the  Declaration  and  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights  and  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  but  also  in  violation  of  rights  supposedly 
guaranteed  by  their  own  laws. 

While  upholding  the  Principle  I  precept  that  the  participating 
states  will  respect  each  others'  right  freely  to  choose  and  develop  their 
own  political,  economic  and  social  systems,  the  United  States  and 
Western  negotiators  emphasized  that  each  signatory  state  could  be 
held  accountable,  under  Principle  VII,  by  other  members  of  the  in- 
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ternational  community  for  failing  to  conform  that  development  to 
certain  minimum  international  standards  of  individual  justice  in  the 
field  of  human  rights.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.).  Co-chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  while  addressing  the  plenary  on  Principle  VII 
on  Xovember  23,  also  stressed  the  need  to  respect  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual,  stating : 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  true  measure,  the  real  measure  of  detente  will  be  the 
degree  to  which  it  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  citizen  *  *  *  if  the 
individual  does  not  benefit  from  our  endeavors,  by  what  yard-stick  will  he 
measure  our  work  here? 

The  dialog  on  human  rights  that  the  U.S.  delegation  desired  was 
never  achieved.  Soviet  and  other  Eastern  speakers  adopted  the  line 
that  any  discussion  of  the  implementation  deficiencies  of  another  state 
was  barred  by  the  sixth  of  the  declaration's  principles,  that  of  Xon- 
intervention  in  Internal  Affairs,  which  called  upon  the  signatory  states 
to  "refrain  from  any  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  individual  or 
collective  in  the  internal  or  external  aifairs,  falling  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  another  participating  state,''  and  specified  that  they 
will  "refrain  from  any  form  of  armed  intervention  or  threat  of  such 
intei'vention  against  another  participating  state.''  Since  this  debate 
oontinue<l  throughout  the  conference.  I^.S.  representatives  addressed 
both  the  legal  and  ]X>litical  aspects  of  this  problem  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  In  a  detailed  statement  on  the  sixth  principle  in  commit- 
tee October  20,  for  example.  Ambassador  Goldberg  explained  that : 

*  *  *  The  language  of  Principle  VI  is  explicit,  and  the  reasons  underlying  it 
are  abundantly  clear.  Principle  VI  embodies  a  commitment  by  all  participating 
states  to  abjure  from  military  action,  use  of  force  and  coercion  in  order  that 
I)eace,  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe  may  be  assured. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  explained  in  that  statement,  and  again  in 
more  detail  on  later  occasions,  that  the  raising  of  a  subject  in  normal 
diplomatic  discourse,  such  as  the  United  States  was  doing  at  the  Bel- 
grade meeting,  could  not  be  regarded  as  coercion.  He  also  showed  that 
the  commitment  to  respect  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
embodied  in  the  seventh  ])i'inciple  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  diplomatic 
discourse,  either  bilaterally  oi",  as  at  Belgrade,  multilaterally.  This  is 
because  human  rights,  as  embodied  in  such  documents  as  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  I'niversal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
U.X.  Human  Rights  Covenants  and  the  Final  Act  are  an  accepted 
topic  of  international  concern  and,  more  specificallv.  because  a  state 
has  a  general  i-ight  to  raise  questions  about  the  fulfdlment  by  another 
state  of  conunitments  which  both  have  undertaken. 

The  Soviets'  tactic  of  citing  l^rinciple  VI  in  defense  of  criticism  of 
their  intei-nal  afl'airs  made  it  logically  diflicult  for  them  to  engage  in 
criticism  of  the  U.S.  human  rights  record  and  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  implementation  review,  they  refrained  from  any  specific  criti- 
cism of  internal  TT.S.  problems.  They  chose  instead  to  warn  of  the 
negative  effects  criticism  of  internal  afFaii's  of  sovereign  countries  had 
foi-  both  the  pi-ocess  of  detente  in  gcnei'al  and  the  outcome  of  the  Bel- 
gi-ade  meeting  in  particular.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  ]K)intedly  i-efused  to 
comment  on  sp(«ci(ic  conditions  in  the  West  until  November  0,  when  in 
a  statement  to  the  ])l(Miary  on  the  status  of  the  imi)lementation  review. 
Anibjissador  (iol(ll>erg  nientioruNl  specificallv  the  cases  of  Yuri  Orlov, 
Anatoly  SIi(|i:iian-ky.  arul  Aleksandr  ( iin/biiig  in  Ww  Soviet  Union. 
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After  that  date,  any  mention  of  specific  cases  in  tlio  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  sucli  as  those  of  members  of  tlie  Ukrainian  Monitoring 
(jroup,  Oleksiy  Tykhy  and  Mykohi  Kudenko,  by  Conimission  Stall'  1  )i- 
rector  Oliver  on  December  12,  were  met  with  a  barra^ie  of  familiar  So- 
viet aroiiments  on  the  deplorable  state  of  social  and  economic  ri<rhts 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  mention  of  various  civil  rights  prob- 
lems, including  even  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  The  U.S.  response  to  snch 
criticism  of  its  own  human  rights  record  was  to  welcoTue  this  implirit 
recognition  that  human  rights  implementation  was  a  legitimate  topic 
for  Belgi'ade  review,  to  accept  that  our  society  is  not  perfect  and  to 
encourage  the  Eastern  speakers  to  pursue  the  subject  in  further  detail 
but  with  equal  candor  regarding  their  own  countries'  records. 

Principles  VIIL IX,  and  X 

Discussion  of  Principle  VIII,  "Equal  Eights  and  Self -Determina- 
tion of  Peoples,"  led  U.S.  representatives  to  call  attention  to  the  un- 
equal relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies.  Under  Principle  YIII,  "all  peoples  always  have  the  right,  in 
full  freedom,  to  determine,  when  and  as  they  wish,  their  internal  and 
external  political  status,  without  external  interference  and  to  pursue 
as  they  wish  their  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development." 
U.S.  delegation  member  Robert  Frowick  delivered  a  statement  on 
November  14  which  referred  indirectly,  but  clearly,  to  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  to  Soviet  claims  to  a  hegemonic  role  in  Eastern 
Europe : 

In  a  most  unfortunate  case,  within  the  American  understanding  of  self-deter- 
mination, we  see  a  small  nation  of  unusually  gifted  people,  historically  victimized 
by  the  power  politics  of  numerically  much  stronger  neighbors,  seemingly  unable 
to  achieve  self-determination  in  either  internal  or  external  matters.  One  must 
sympathize  with  peoples  whose  inherited  geo-political  situation  places  them  in 
an  almost  permanent  vise  between  powerful,  conflicting  political  systems  *  *  *. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  cannot  sympathize  with,  or  understand,  the  neces- 
sity apparently  still  felt  by  some  to  impose  their  internal  and/or  external  system 
on  others  *  *  *  as  a  matter  of  principle  Americans  categorically  reject  such  a 
denial  of  self-determination. 

On  November  25,  1977,  Senator  Robert  Dole,  (R-Kan.)  while  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  many  in  the  United  States  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples  in  Europe,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  never  recognized  Soviet  incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Western  delegates,  notably  Congressman  John  Buchanan  (R-Ala.) 
on  November  16,  used  Principle  IX,  "Cooperation  among  States" 
(which  confirmed  that  "governments,  institutions,  organizations  and 
persons  have  a  relevant  and  positive  role  to  play"  in  contributing  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Final  Act)  as  a  means  for  underlining  sup- 
port for  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Charter  77  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  similar  groups  in  Eastern  Europe.  Principles 
IX  and  X  (Fulfillment  in  Good  Faith  of  Obligations  imder  Interna- 
tional Law)  taken  together  were  used  by  U.S.  delegate  Sol  Chaikin  to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for  apparent  failure  to  deliver  an  invitation 
from  George  Meany  to  ^^obel  Prize  laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  and  for 
refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Sakharov  to  attend  an  AFL-CIO  convention. 
They  were  also  invoked  by  delegation  public  member  Prof.  Joyce 
Hughes  on  October  11  in  criticizing  the  improper  handling  and  non- 
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delivery  of  ordinary  and  registered  mail  in  certain  Warsaw  Pa<5t 
countries. 

/\>?r  proposals 

Following  the  review  of  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Principles,  the  subsidiary  working  body  considered  14  new  proposals 
put  foi^ward  by  one  or  more  delegations  and  intended,  under  the  man- 
date of  the  meeting,  to  strengthen  implementation  of  the  Final  Act. 

One  U.S.  proposal,  cosponsored  by  the  14  other  XATO  countries 
plus  Ireland,  was  introduced  in  plenary  Xovember  4  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg.  This  proposal  called  for  the  participating  states  to  "re- 
affirm the  relevant  and  positive  role  which  institutions,  organizations 
and  persons  as  well  as  governments  have  to  play  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping cooperation  between  governments  and  peoples  and  in  the 
])rocess  of  securing  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act.*'  In  a  clear  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Helsinki  ^lonitoring 
Groups  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  signers  of  Charter  '77  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, it  would  also  have  recognized  "that  the  ri.oht  of  institutions, 
organizations  and  persons  to  assist  governments  in  the  task  of  ensuring 
the  full  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act,  including 
where  necessary  to  ])oint  out  instances  of  non-implementation,  should 
])e  universally  respected." 

Another  major  proposal  on  human  rights  Avas  introduced  by  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  in  plenary  on  December  2.  This  was  intended  to 
affirm  the  resolve  of  the  participating  states  "to  implement  the  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  includ- 
ing the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  unilater- 
ally, bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  and  to  fulfill  their  international 
obliirations  in  the  human  rights  field  including  those  arising  under  the 
U.X.  Ciiartei",  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights.'' 

Throughout  the  debate  and  negotiation  on  these  proposals,  the  U.S. 
delegation  explained  the  practical  reasons  for  their  introduction,  in- 
cluding our  concern  that  specific  cases  of  nonimplementation  in  the 
Soviet  T^nion  and  certain  other  countries  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  obtaining  specific  human  rights-related  commitments  in  the  Bel- 
grade concluding  document.  The  immediate  Eastern  tactical  reaction 
was  to  introduce  three  fui'ther  human  rights  proposals  on  December  2: 
— A  Hungarian  pi'oposal  on  the  right  to  work: 
— A  proposal  on  the  rights  of  women,  sponsored  by  Bulgaria  and 

the  German  Democratic  Re])ublic;  and 
— A  ])ro])osal  sponsored  by  I^ulgaria  and  the  German  Democratic 
Repul)lic  c;illiiig  on   nil   ))artici])ating  states  to  accede  to  the 
fntornational  Covenants  on  Human  Rights. 

'I'lic  T'.S.  delegation  wcIcoukmI  tlH^S(^  proposals  as  ini  admission  that 
liuiiitm  lights  could  legitimately  figui-e  in  a  substantial  concluding 
(locunient.  The  T'nited  Slates  indicated  a  willingness  to  considei-  the 
proposals  in  a  positive  spirit  and  suggested  either  that  a  way  might 
be  found  to  merge  them  into  our  more  general  proposals,  or,  if  it  was 
prefei-re<l,  to  detail  indivichial  aspects  of  human  rights  tliat  further 
specific  pro))osals  dealing  with,  for  example,  civil  and  political  rights, 
might  be  advanced.  It  (juickly  became*  ap])a]vnt,  however,  that  ihese 
K:ist<'i-n  jn-oposals  wei-e  ad\'au('e(l   fo?-  the  t;»ctical  pui-pos(^  of  d(M)ion- 
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strating  that  the  Eastern  delegations  were  also  interested  in  human 
rights,  especially  economic  and  social  rights,  but  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  negotiate  seriously  on  texts.  The  Eastern  proposals  were  not 
included  in  the  draft  concluding  document  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
I'nion  on  January  IT,  1978,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them. 

COXFIDEXCE    BUILDING    MEASURES 

The  second  half  of  Basket  I  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  deals  with 
the  military  aspects  of  security  under  the  title  ''Document  on  Confi- 
dence-Building Measures  and  Certain  Aspects  of  Security  and  Dis- 
armament."' Basically,  this  section  consists  of  two  parts — one  labeled 
"confidence-building  measures"'  which  commits  CSCE  states  to  certain 
specific,  military-related  actions  and  the  other  a  general  pledge  to 
further  disarmament  goals. 

As  the  review  phase  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  made  clear,  the  West- 
ern countries,  including  the  United  States,  and  many  neutral  and  non- 
alined  states,  believe  that  precise,  if  limited,  confidence-building 
measures — for  example,  advance  notification  of  major  maneuvers,  ex- 
changes of  militar}^  observers — are  the  heart  of  the  security  section 
of  the  Final  Act  and  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  genuine  progress 
in  the  military  field.  Consequently,  during  the  review,  the  United 
States  and  others  focused  primarily  on  confidence-building  measures. 
They  stressed  that,  while  all  CSCE  states  had  lived  up  to  their  minimal 
commitments,  XATO  countries  had  volunteered  to  take  the  discre- 
tionary steps  which  the  Final  Act  promotes. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  (minus  independent- 
minded  Romania)  generally  dismissed  "confidence-building  measures" 
as  insignificant  and  concentrated  instead  on  broad  disarmament  themes 
which  they  claimed  were  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  future 
of  detente  and  the  entire  CSCE  process.  As  they  put  it,  rather  than 
waste  time  on  the  minutiae  of  marginal  military  matters  embodied 
in  the  confidence-building  measures,  discussion  should  be  focused  on 
such  broad,  complicated  subjects  as  non-first-use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
prohibition  against  the  expansion  of  political  and  military  alliances 
and  the  dangers  of  the  U.S.  neutron  bomb — all  long-term  Eastern 
propaganda  themes. 

During  the  meeting,  four  comprehensive  new  proposals  (including 
one  from  the  Soviet  Union)  were  advanced.  The  XATO  and  neutral 
and  nonalined  proposals  contained  abundant  common  ground  on 
which  to  base  a  compromise  agreement  to  expand  the  framework  of 
confidence-building  measures  laid  do^vn  in  the  Final  Act.  A  Romanian 
proposal,  while  containing  some  ideas  acceptable  to  the  Western  allies, 
concentrated  more  on  restricting  military  activities  rather  than  on 
reducing  the  secrecy  which  surrounds  them.  The  Soviet  proposal,  as 
expected,  emphasized  the  themes  which  had  been  stressed  during  the 
review. 

Potentially  fruitful  discussion  of  these  matters  was  abruptly  under- 
cut by  a  subsequent  Soviet  proposition  to  defer  all  proposals  put  for- 
ward at  Belgrade  to  a  special  meeting  (joint  consultations)  to  be  held 
in  late  1979.  Arguing  that  security  matters  Avere  too  complex  to  be  de- 
cided at  the  Belgrade  meeting,  the  Soviets  in  effect  declared  that  it 
would  be  their  proposal  or  nothing.  Western  delegates  immediately 
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branded  the  SoA'iet  move  as  an  ultimatnm  Avhich  they  firmly  rejected. 
In  fact,  this  Soviet  i)roposal  initially  found  no  support  outside  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and,  as  one  neutral  delegate  noted,  it  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
propaganda  platform  rather  than  a  forum  for  serious  discussions. 
Later,  however,  as  the  meeting  wound  down,  the  neutral  and  nonalined 
countries  attempted  to  salvage  a  compromise  Avhich  would  sustain  the 
momentimi  in  the  military  security  area.  Their  first  proposal — accept- 
ance of  several  new  CBM  obligations  in  Belgrade,  plus  agreement  to 
consider  other  issues  in  a  post-Belgrade  experts  woi'king  group — was 
rejected  by  the  Soviets  who  stubbornly  insisted  that  only  their  own 
proposal  was  acceptable. 

During  the  final  week  of  the  meeting,  several  countries — especially 
Eomania,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia — with  a  high  interest  in  confidence- 
building  measures  made  a  last  ditcli  effort  by  again  proposing  a  post- 
Belgrade  experts  group,  this  time  without  agreement  on  any  measures 
at  Belgrade.  The  United  States  and  other  XATO  allies  rejected  this 
proposal  arguing  that,  in  the  absence  of  progress  on  human  rights  and 
other  areas,  such  an  approach  would  result  in  an  unbalanced  treatment 
of  the  Final  Act.  Further,  the  AVestern  allies  contended  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  consultations  on  military  security  issues  would 
weaken  the  CSCE  framework  (i.e.,  the  Belgrade  and  similar  followup 
meetings)  designed  for  consideration  of  these  issues. 

Thus,  the  discussion  of  security  issues  at  Belgrade  ended  at  an  incon- 
clusive point  with  the  review  portion  generally  considered  a  })ositive 
accomplishment  and  the  failure  to  adopt  new  measures  a  disaj)point- 
ment  to  many,  particularly  the  neutral  and  nonalined  states.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  we,  with  our  allies,  had  developed  a  set  of  construc- 
tive, practicable  proposals  that  we  Avere  prepared  to  negotiate  seriously 
demonstrated  the  responsible  approach  that  Ave  Avere  taking  to  those 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act  calling  for  measures  to  further  develop 
and  strengthen  CBM's. 

Basket  II:  Cooperatiox ix  Ecoxomics,  Scikxck  axd  Tecuxoiocy 

AND   THE   EXVIRGXMEXT 
THE    REVIEAV 

I^asket  II  was  the  longest  and  least  controversial  sect  ion  of  the  Final 
Act  during  the  Geneva  negotiations.  Both  East  and  AVest  focused  their 
attention  heavily  on  the  Commercial  Exchanges  section  Avhich  dealt, 
often  in  very  specific  language,  Avith  the  j^roblems  and  prospects  of 
East-AVest  trade. 

In  essence,  this  section  of  Basket  II  set  doAvn  a  chaitei'  of  accepted 
business  practices  for  the  conduct  of  trade  between  states  of  basically 
diffeiing  economic  systems  and  Avas  largely  oriented  towai'd  the  needs 
of  Western  businessmen  in  dealing  Avith  state-run  enterprises.  That 
the  East  could  accept  many  of  the  ideas  that  a])])ea]-ed  in  Basket  II 
Avas  clear  from  the  i-a])id  (wpansion  of  East-AVest  ti'jide  that  was,  by 
11)T.">,  a  I'eality.  In  eirecl.  a  thorough  review  of  Basket  TI  j)rovisi()ns  on 
rommercial  exchanges  held  the  ])iomise  of  ]n-esenting  not  only  a  ])ic- 
ture  of  the  implementation  record  of  the  Final  Act,  but  also  a  picture 
of  the  current  state  of  commercial  relations  l)etween  East  and  West. 

Although  at  l^elgrade  a  dialog  on  Basket  IF  did  not  ])rove  as  far- 
reaching  or  constructive  as  AVestern  countries  would  have  Avished,  cer- 
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tain  common  themes  emerged  and  reflected  consensus  on  the  general 
state  of  implementation.  Participants  agreed  that  some  progress  had 
been  achieved  but  that  much  more  remained  to  be  done  to  implement 
the  Final  Act  fully.  There  Avas  also  agreement  that  a  high  potential 
for  growth  in  East-West  trade  remained  and  that  further  ell'orts 
shotild  be  made  to  expand  and  strengthen  commercial  relations  between 
participating  states.  Becatise  of  the  persistent  stalemate  on  the  broader 
issues  of  the  meeting,  many  new  proposals  were  examined,  but  no  con- 
sensus on  the  adoption  of  any  emerged. 

The  general  tone  and  scope  of  the  United  States  position  on  review 
of  Basket  II  implementation  were  outlined  in  the  October  12  plenary 
address  by  Ambassador  Sherer.  He  reaffirmed  U.S,  dedication  to  the 
princi2:)les  of  free  trade  and  emphasized  the  mutual  benefit  which  can 
derive  from  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  countries.  He  also 
noted  that  economic  and  commercial  relations  can,  with  their  develop- 
ment, smooth  contacts  and  understanding  in  other  East-West  en- 
deavors. Ambassador  Sherer  made  clear,  however,  that  persistent 
obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  economic  relations,  such  as  the  inadequate 
provision  by  Eastern  countries  of  information  vital  to  Western  busi- 
nesses interested  in  commercial  agreements,  were  a  major  U.S.  concern 
at  Belgrade.  As  he  stated : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Western  business  interests,  in  their  negotiations 
regarding  trade,  joint  ventures  and  cooperative  agreements  witli  the  East,  must 
get  answers  to  their  questions  and  have  other  requisite  information.  If  the^^  are 
frustrated  in  their  endeavors,  they  will  lose  interest — to  the  detriment  of  the 
principles  and  policies  enunciated  in  the  Final  Act.  Successful  implementation  of 
section  two  requires  that  old  habits  and  traditions  should  be  changed.  Improve- 
ments in  this  area  will  pay  substantial  dividends  to  both  sides. 

The  United  States  also  raised  the  inadequacies  of  Eastern  economic 
and  commercial  information  in  the  subsidiary  working  body  on  Basket 
II.  U.S.  representatives  emphasized  that  even  the  simplest  form  of 
trade,  the  buying  and  selling  of  products  between  two  countries,  can- 
not take  place  without  some  basis  of  understanding,  and  information 
alone  can  provide  stich  a  basis.  Because  full  information  is  partictilarly 
crticial  for  expansion  of  trade  between  countries  with  differing  eco- 
nomic systems,  the  United  States  regretted  that  Eastern  implementa- 
tion of  the  economic  and  commercial  information  sections  of  Basket  II 
had  been  less  than  satisfactory.  Although  small  improvements  were 
discernible  in  the  practices  of  some  countries,  in  other  cases  there  had 
been  retrogression.  U.S.  representatives  stressed  in  particular  three 
categories  of  economic  and  commercial  information  crucial  to  the 
development  of  East-West  trade :  foreign  trade  statistics,  balance-of- 
payments  information,  and  5-year-plan  details,  especially  in  the  area 
of  foreign  trade.  In  each  of  these  categories,  considerable  room  for 
improvement  by  Eastern  countries  remained. 

Similar  obstacles  to  expanded  trade  existed  in  the  area  of  business 
contacts  and  facilities.  Western  speakers  point  out  that  when  busi- 
ness concerns  lack  direct  contact  with  the  end-users  of  their  products, 
frustration,  together  with  costly  and  time-consttming  negotiations, 
often  ensues.  While  Western  businessmen  do  not  wish  to  change  or 
bypass  Eastern  trade  institutions,  they  do  wish  to  find  ways  to  improve 
and  make  more  efficient  the  process  through  w^tich  goods  and  services 
move  from  producer  to  consumer.  Other  hinderances  to  expanded 
commercial  relations  mentioned  by  U.S.  representatives  included  the 
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lack  of  multiple  entry  and  exist  visas  for  Western  businessmen  in  East- 
ern countries  and  closure  of  parts  of  these  countries  to  business  travel ; 
the  lack  of  appropriate  business  facilities  and  li^^ng  quarters  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  burdensome  re^ilations  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  business  representation ;  and  inadequate  efiorts  to  improve 
business  opportunities  for  small-  and  medium-sized  firms.  The  United 
States  made  clear  that  it  wished  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  obstacles  and  that  it  was  prepared  to  discuss,  for  exam- 
ple, reciprocal  agreements  to  facilitate  the  issuance  of  business  visas. 

In  the  area  of  industrial  cooperation,  the  United  States  emphasized 
that  such  ventures  must  be  commercially  justifiable  in  order  to  mutu- 
ally benefit  the  expansion  of  trade.  Industrial  cooperation  is  one  of  sev- 
eral types  of  normal  economic  interchange  and  should  be  facilitated  to 
the  same  degree  as  are  otlior  forms  of  commerce — but  not  singled  out 
for  preferential  treatment.  U.S.  representatives  pointed  out,  however, 
that  conditions  and  facilities  for  onsite  foreign  emplo^'ees  should  be 
improved  and  contracts  should  be  drawn  with  greater  care  if  industrial 
cooperation  between  Eastern  and  "Western  countries  is  to  prosper. 

During  the  course  of  the  review  of  implementation,  a  number  of 
Eastern  countries  faulted  the  West,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
for  allegedl}'  perpetuating  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  East- West 
trade.  They  sharply  criticized  United  States  policy  in  regard  to 
most-favored-nation  tariff  status  (MFX).  The  United  States  inade 
clear  in  responding  to  these  chaiges  that  eil'ective  reciprocity  is  an 
essential  element  for  the  reduction  or  removal  of  existing  trade  bar- 
riers. In  replying  on  the  MFX  issue,  Alton  Jenkens,  the  senior  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Basket  II  subsidiar}-  group  stated  specifically : 

The  United  States  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  the  legislative  authority  for 
the  granting  of  MFX.  It  does  not  deny  MFX  to  any  country,  but  sets  the  min- 
imum conditions  that  must  be  met  before  negotiations  for  a  bilateral  trnde 
agreement  can  proceed.  If  these  conditions  are  satisfied  and  a  trade  agreement 
is  negotiated,  MFX  is  extended.  Our  Trade  Act  reflects  the  interests  and  coii- 
cenis  of  the  American  people.  MFX  is  but  one  part  of  a  normal  commercial 
relationship.  Before  MFX'  can  be  granted,  we  have  to  be  assured  that  adoiiuate 
reciprocity  is  available. 

Two  otlicr  important  areas  of  Final  Act  cooperation — science  and 
technolog>%  and  protection  of  the  environment — were  also  examined 
by  tlio  subsidiary  working  body  on  Basket  II.  In  the  former  category, 
the  I'nited  States  noted  that  considerable  progress  in  scientific  cooper- 
ation had  l>een  nuide  through  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  channels 
since  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act.  However,  notwithstanding  prog- 
ress achieved,  U.S.  representatives  made  clear  that  diflicidties  per- 
sisted in  the  areas  of  availability  of  unpublished  technical  informa- 
tion, reci|)rocity  in  the  exchange  of  piiblislied  information,  mailing 
of  scientific,  periodicjils  and  papers,  and  exit  and  entry  visas  for  sci- 
enti.sts  and  texihnicians.  The  TTnited  States  empliasized  in  i^articul.-ir 
tliat  direx^t  contact  and  communication  between  Eastern  and  Western 
.scientists  continued  to  l)e  impeded  in  many  Eastei-n  countries  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  Amba.'^.sador  Sherer 
alsf)  discn.ss(Ml  this  problem  in  his  October  12  plenarv  address  wlicn  he 
stated: 

Another  mnffer  of  concern  is  the  insiidiclently  rapid  progress  the  T'liited  Stalt^s 
has  notcil  in  the  i)rom()tion  of  eased,  informal  t-ontact  and  collaboration  .imong 
srientistH.  The  world  community  of  scholars  is  anwuig  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources,  and  the  language  of  s«'ience  is  universal.  Witliin  that  c(mimunitv  free- 
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dom  to  converse  is  essential  to  progress.  Scientific  research  cannot  brin;^  man- 
kind its  potential  benefits  if  researchers  are  kept  apart  and  their  conversations 
muffled. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  cooperation,  the  United  States  stated 
that  it  would  continue  to  emphasize  environmental  protection  both 
within  its  own  boundaries  and  on  issues  that  affect  trans-boundary 
pollution.  The  United  States  expressed  its  support  for  the  work  bein^^ 
carried  out  in  this  area  by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe. 

NEW    PROPOSALS 

Over  25  new  proposals  to  undertake  specific  commitments  to  im- 
plement the  Final  Act  more  effectively  were  submitted  in  the  Basket 
II  area.  Covering  the  broad  range  of  topics  dealt  with  in  the  Final 
Act,  they  reflected  the  major  concerns  of  their  sponsors  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  East-West  commercial  relations.  Western  proposals, 
which  emerged  from  Western  views  of  implementation  since  Helsinki, 
emphasized  the  need  for  improvements  in  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion and  in  business  conditions  and  facilities  for  fi.rms  engaged  in 
East-West  commercial  transactions.  The  major  Eastern  proposal 
focused  on  issues  of  trade  policy. 

The  United  States  joined  the  EC-9  countries  in  cosponsoring  three 
proposals  calling  for  (1)  easing  of  conditions  for  the  participation  in 
East- West  trade  of  small-  and  medium-sized  firms;  (2)  facilitating 
direct  contacts  between  scientists  and  technical  personnel;  and  (3) 
provision  of  timetables  for  completion  of  industrial  cooperation  proj- 
ects to  assist  firms  in  bidding  for  such  projects.  The  U.S.  delegation 
strongly  supported  the  remaining  EC-9  proposals  for  improvements 
in  the  availability  of  reliable  economic  and  commercial  information, 
better  communications  facilities,  and  improved  conditions  for  onsite 
personnel  in  foreign  countries. 

While  the  West  offered  a  series  of  modest,  yet  si)ecific  and  practical 
recommendations  for  future  action,  the  Eastern  effort  focused  on  a 
single,  comprehensive  proposal.  Its  four  provisions  formed  a  broad 
assault  on  Western  trade  policies  by  calling  for  universal  application 
of  MFN,  elimination  of  other  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade, 
and  favorable  treatment  for  products  resulting  from  industrial  coop- 
eration. In  addition,  the  Soviet  delegation  tabled  its  proposal  to  con- 
vene all-European  high  level  meetings  on  the  environment,  energy 
and  transportation. 

Discussion  of  new  proposals  followed  the  positions  expressed  during 
the  review  of  implementation.  The  West  sought  improvements  in 
two  priority  areas — ^^the  availability  of  timely,  complete,  and  reliable 
economic  information  and  facilitation  of  direct  contact  among  sci- 
entists and  businessmen.  Eastern  reaction  to  the  Western  proposals 
was  largely  negative.  Though  not  rejecting  them  in  substance,  the 
East  belittled  them  as  too  insignificant,  when  set  against  Eastern 
proposals  on  trade  policy,  to  warrant  inclusion  in  a  concluding  docu- 
ment. Eastern  delegations  stressed  instead  that  Western  protectionism, 
including  discrimination,  was  the  key  shortcoming  of  Basket  II 
implementation. 

Western  efforts  to  engage  the  East  in  serious  negotiations  to 
draft  a  Basket  II  chapter  for  the  concluding  document  on  the  basis  of 
tabled  proposals  were  generally  unsuccessful.  Although  it  appeared 
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that  a  satisfactory  outcome  in  the  economic  area  might  have  been 
possible.  Eastern  inflexibility  in  the  conference  as  a  whole  precluded 
meaningful  agreements.  Xevertheless,  the  full  and  frank  exchange 
of  A'iews  on  implementation  shortcomings  served  to  alert  the  partici- 
pating states  to  each  other's  views  and  provided  a  benchmark  against 
which  future  implementation  progress  could  be  measured. 

SlXT'RITV    AND    COOPERATIOX    IX    THE    MeDITERRAXEAX 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  always  considered  that  the 
significance  of  the  ^Mediterranean  section  of  the  Final  Act  lay  in  its 
affirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  geographical,  historical,  cultural 
and  economic  relationship  of  the  participating  states  Avitli  the  non- 
participating  Mediterranean  states  and  the  necessity  of  improving  co- 
operation in  the  Mediterranean  area.  The  Western  nations  in  agreeing 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  ^Fediterranean  dimension  in  the  Final  Act  never 
intended  to  give  it  undue  prominence.  Eather,  they  hoped  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  the  non-European  Mediterranean  littoral 
states — Algeria.  Egypt,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Syria,  and  Tu- 
nisia— could  make  toward  furthering  the  aims  of  CSCE.  But  the 
TTnited  States  and  other  "Western  delegations  could  not  welcome 
CSCE  involvement  in  the  political  and  security  aspects  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Realistically,  they  preferred  to  keep  discussion  of  A^olatile 
issues  sucli  as  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  confined  to  other,  more  suitable 
international  forums. 

However,  three  nonalinod  CSCE  states — "Malta,  Yugoslavia,  aud 
Cyprus — viewed  the  significance  of  the  Mediterranean  dimension  of 
the  Final  Act  froui  an  entirely  different  perspective.  In  their  view, 
implementation  of  the  ^Mediterranean  provisions,  especially  those  re- 
ferring to  the  linkage  between  security  in  Europe  with  that  of  the 
^lediterranean  as  a  whole,  was  of  great  importance. 

Tlii'oughout  the  Belgrade  meeting,  the  IMaltese  delegation  took  the 
lead  in  adv^ocating  broader  and  deeper  concern  for  ^fediterranean 
problems  within  CSCE.  During  the  preparatory  meeting,  the  ^Ealtese, 
supported  by  the  Yugoslavs,  pushed  for  a  more  active  role  for  the  non- 
l)articipatiiig  Mediteri-anean  states  at  the  main  meeting  in  both  ple- 
nary sessions  and  the  Mediterranean  SWB.  The  preparatory  meeting 
eventually  decided  to  limit  this  participation,  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
piecedents,  to  formal  statements  before  both  the  plenary  and  the 
Mediterranean  SWB  with  the  proviso  that  the  nonparticipating  states 
could  be  invited  to  make  further  contributions  if  necessary. 

AVesfern  ai)prehension  that  the  Aiab-Israeli  dispute  would  find 
its  way  into  discussions  of  Mediterranean  cooperation  at  the  main 
meet  iug  ])roved  to  ])e  justified.  All  tho,  nonparticipating  Arab  Mediter- 
ranesin  states  spoke  in  both  the  plenary  and  subsidiary  working  body 
meetings  al)out  the  historical,  cultural  and  economic  links  within  the 
area.  But  the  repiesentatives  of  Egypt,  Syiia,  Algeria,  and  Lebanon 
blamed  Israeli  intransigence  and  expansionism  foi-  failure  to  achieve 
M  Afiddle  East  settlement.  In  contrast,  Tunisia  and  IMorocco  focused 
on  coojM'ration  in  the  >re(literi-anean  in  such  ai-eas  as  trade,  finance, 
industiial  development,  tourism  and  tlie  environment.  The  Israeli 
r<'|)n'sentative  outlined  the  role  Israel  could  plav  in  joint  projects  in 
agriculture,  science  and  tourism.  He  stressed,  as  had  the  West,  that 
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the  Middle  East  conflict  should  remain  outside  the  scope  of  the  Bel- 
grade meeting. 

The  Middle  East  conflict  intruded  still  further  when  the  Soviet 
Union  formally  tabled  a  proposal  to  allow  representatives  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  address  the  Belgrade  meeting. 
The  Belgrade  office  of  the  PLO  had  circulated  a  note  to  the  CSCE 
Executive  Secretariat  and  to  all  member  delegations  calling  its  par- 
ticipation in  CSCE  essential  for  a  meaningful  discussion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean aspects  of  CSCE.  The  Western  delegations  were  able  to 
block  this  effort  by  pointing  out  that  the  Final  Act  only  provided  for 
the  participation  of  fully  recognized  sovereign  states. 

To  demonstrate  its  determination  to  bring  Mediterranean  issues 
to  the  center  of  CSCE  deliberations,  the  Maltese  delegation,  early  in 
the  main  meeting,  introduced  a  new  proposal  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  Avas  to  be  composed  of  all  paiticipating  states 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  addition  to  all  the  nonparticipat- 
ing  Mediterranean  states,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Other 
non-Mediterranean  CSCE  states  would  be  free  to  choose  whether  to 
belong  or  not.  The  mandate  of  this  permanent  committee — to  be 
located  in  the  Maltese  capital,  Valetta — Avould  be  extremely  broad. 
It  would  cover  a  range  of  regional,  political,  and  security  problems, 
including  expanding  confidence-building  measures  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, something  which  many  delegations,  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
included,  considered  not  only  inappropriate  for  CSCE  but  potentially 
damaging  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  Belgrade  meeting. 

Despite  the  reservations  of  the  United  States  and  many  other  West- 
ern delegations  regarding  the  excessively  broad,  ambitious  nature  of 
the  proposal,  the  Maltese  representative  attempted  to  keep  discussions 
alive  by  outlining  its  potential  for  cooperation  in  such  fields  as  eco- 
nomics, science,  the  environment  and  culture.  The  Yugoslavs  and 
Romanians  supported  the  Maltese  efforts  by  endorsing  the  concept 
of  a  post-Belgrade  followup  body  to  review  Mediterranean  political 
and  security  problems. 

W^estem  delegations  varied  in  their  views  on  post-Belgrade  follow- 
up  activity  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Those  countiies  bordering  on 
the  sea — France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey — were 
more  favorably  inclined  to  consider  some  sort  of  a  post-Belgrade 
Mediterranean  meeting — preferably  an  experts  group — because  they 
felt  that  more  dynamism  should  be  demonstrated  in  cooperation  with 
the  nonparticipating  Mediterranean  states.  Moreover,  all  the  CSCE 
states  were  aware  that  the  consensus  principle  gave  Malta  an  oppor- 
tunity to  delay  the  end  of  the  meeting,  as  it  had  in  Geneva  and  Hel- 
sinki, if  acceptable  conditions  for  a  Mediterranean  followup  arrange- 
ment w^ere  not  agreed  upon.  Northern  European  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  less  favorably  inclined  to  the 
idea  of  an  experts  group  unless  its  mandate  could  be  restricted  to  non- 
security  fields  such  as  economics,  education  and  culture.  The  Soviets 
and  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  initially  ambiguous  on  the  Maltese  pro- 
posal for  a  permanent  committee,  eventually  made  clear  their  strong 
preference  for  an  experts  group  with  a  restricted  mandate  excluding 
political-security  matters. 

Most  other  delegations  similarly  indicated  their  reservations  regard- 
mg  a  followup  mechanism  on  the  Mediterranean  on  the  scale  of  the 
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permanent  committee  envisaged  in  the  Maltese  paper.  Attention  began 
to  turn  towards  consideration  of  an  experts  meeting  of  limited  dura- 
tion and  mandate  as  a  more  promising  and  practical  means  of  promot- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Mediterranean  section  of  the  Final  Act.  On 
December  12,  five  Western  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
(France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey),  joined  by  nonalined 
Yugosalvia,  sponsored  a  new  proposal  calling  for  an  expei-ts  group 
hosted  by  Malta,  to  discuss  cooperation  in  various  economic,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  fields,  notably  health  education  and  tourism.  The 
proposal  also  called  for  the  Belgi-ade  meeting  to  recommend  that  a 
conference  of  all  Mediterranean  states  be  convened  outside  of  the 
CSCE  framework  witli  a  mandate  that  could  include  discussion  of 
regional  political  questions.  The  first  version  of  the  Soviet  conception 
of  the  concluding  document  of  the  Belgrade  meeting,  tabled  on 
January  IT,  also  contained  a  provision  for  convening  an  experts  gi'oup 
on  the  Mediterranean  in  Valetta  in  1979  to  consider  "questions  con- 
nected with  encouraging  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  in  various 
economic,  scientific  and  cultural  fields  in  the  Mediterranean  area." 

Consensus  (excepting  Malta)  gradually  emerged  on  a  meeting  of 
experts  which  would  discuss  economic,  scientific  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  however,  continued  to  hold  out  for 
a  broader  mandate  which  would  include  regional  political-security 
problems.  By  early  March,  when  the  impasse  threatened  to  preclude 
any  Mediterranean  initiative  not  already  in  the  Final  Act,  the  Mal- 
tese altered  their  position.  They  accepted  an  experts  group  on  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  to  meet  for  4  to  6  weeks 
as  well  as  a  formulation  specifying  that  Mediterranean  security  ques- 
tions would  be  discussed  at  the  next  similar  meeting  in  Madrid  as,  in 
fact,  they  had  been  at  Belgrade.  Agreement  on  those  issues  cleared  the 
^vay  for  the  adoption  of  a  concluding  document  which  did  not  give 
undue  emphasis  to  the  IMediterranean  dimension  of  CSCE. 

IlvsKET  III:  Cooperation  in  Humanitarian  and  Other  Fields: 
IIu.AiAN  Contacts,  Information,  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange 
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In  the  opinion  of  tlie  United  States  and  other  Western  countries, 
the  review  of  im])lementation  was  the  most  im])oi-tant  aspect  of  the 
work  facing  the  Basket  III  subsidiary  working  bodv  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting.  The  importance  attached  to 'this  un(lei-takin<r  stennned  from 
the  Western  belief  tliat  attention  to  areas  of  Final  Act  noncompliance 
was  necessary  to  insure  the  ])ositive  continuation  of  tlie  CSCE  ])roc- 
ess.  Furtliermore,  serious  Eastern  deficiencies  in  compliance — (vspe- 
cially  m  human  contacts  and  tlie  treatment  of  journalists— had  aroused 
(leej)  concern  in  the  West  and  elsewhere.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies,  on  the  other  hand,  approached  the  review  hesitantlv  and  souo-ht 
Irohi  1  li(' beginning  (olimil  its  scope  and  duration. 

human  contacts  and  information 

IJeflecting  this,  a  nnn.lxM-  of  EMstern  states  let  it  be  known  than 
an    'iinconstiMictive"  approach  to  inii)Ieinentat  ion  review  could  have 
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serious  consequences.  An  "unconstructive"  approacli  would  mean  crit- 
icizing other  particii)atino-  states'  practices  and  directin<[(  this  criti- 
cism against  specific  countries.  These  actions,  the  East  intimated,  would 
ruin  the  business-like  atmosphere  of  the  meeting  and  have  detrimental 
effects  on  detente  as  well. 

In  the  substantive  review  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  generally 
sought  to  set  the  tone  wdth  lengthy  interventions  describing  their  own 
implementation  and  citing  statistical  data  designed  to  support  their 
assertions.  Throughout  these  discussions,  the  East  placed  emphasis 
on  the  interstate  aspects  of  Final  Act  compliance,  often  enumerating 
the  number  of  governmental  agreements  negotiated  and  signed.  Allied 
representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the  need  to  discuss  prob- 
lems as  well  as  successes  and  sought  to  focus  the  exchange  on  practices 
not  in  compliance  with  the  Final  Act.  In  pursuing  this.  Western  dele- 
gates stressed  all  aspects  of  implementation,  including  signatories' 
treatment  of  their  own  citizens. 

Although  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  speaking  out  on  cases 
of  Final  Act  noncompliance,  other  Western  countries  and  many  neu- 
tral and  nonalined  states  joined  in  with  firm  and  detailed  statements. 
This  concerted  approach  enabled  the  West  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  implementation  shortcomings  despite  the  evasive  efforts  of 
many  of  the  Eastern  countries. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  Basket  III  subsidiary  working  body 
particularly  stressed  the  important  issues  of  family  reunification  and 
emigration  procedures  in  Eastern  countries.  In  particular,  he  focused 
on  arbitrary  visa  refusals — those  based  on  questionable  considerations 
of  state  security  and  those  involving  the  defection  of  relatives  abroad. 

In  making  these  points,  he  cited  specific  cases  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia  to  illustrate  the  very  real  problems  facing  family 
reunification  applicants  and  noted  the  onerous  burden  which  present 
Soviet  emigration  procedures  place  on  applicants.  Other  Western 
delegates  raised  problems  ranging  from  harassment  of  Eastern  emigra- 
tion applicants  to  the  frequent  refusal  of  permission  for  Eomanian 
citizens  to  marry  nationals  of  other  countries. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  the  West  attempted  to  bring  Eastern 
countries  into  a  serious  dialog  on  these  issues.  To  bolster  this  approach, 
Western  delegates  attempted  to  give  credit  where  it  was  due,  praising 
certain  Eastern  states  for  improved  procedures  and  increased  emigra- 
tion. The  West  also  showed  itself  ready  to  discuss  its  own  shortcomings 
in  the  human  contacts  area,  as,  for  example,  when  the  U.S.  delegate 
explained  the  improvements  made  and  administrative  problems  yet  to 
be  solved  in  issuing  U.S.  visas. 

To  draw  out  the  East,  Western  delegates  addressed  specific  questions 
to  various  Eastern  delegations.  Could  the  Soviet  representative  explain 
w^hat  Avas  meant  by  refusing  visas  for  reasons  of  state  security  ?  'Why 
were  family  reunification  applicants  dismissed  from  thier  jobs?  What 
were  the  terms  of  the  Czechoslovak  program  for  normalization  of 
"illegal"  status  abroad  ?  Did  Eomania  plan  to  change  its  policy  with 
regard  to  binational  marriages  ?  ^Yl\y  was  some  countries'  definition 
of  family  so  restrictive  ? 

Eastern  responses  to  Western  questioning  varied.  Although  a  few 
efforts  were  made  to  answer  the  substance  of  Western  complaints,  most 
Eastern  delegates  reproached  the  West  and  argued  that  sovereign 
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states  should  not  attempt  to  put  one  another  in  the  dock.  As  the  debate 
in-ocrressed,  Eastern  states  criticized  Western  practices  more  directly 
and  claimed  that  family  reunification  matters  were  better  dealt  with 
bilaterally.  In  addition.  Eastern  deleirations  arofued  that  further  proo-- 
ress  in  promotinor  the  human  contacts  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
defended  on  the  improvement  of  detente. 

The  end  result  of  all  such  exchanges  was  often  Eastern  invocation 
of  Principle  VI  of  the  Final  Act  reo;arding  interference  in  internal 
affairs.  This  defense  was  first  heard  in  the  second  session  of  the  Basket 
III  working  group  when  Ambassador  Goldberg  raised  the  Czechoslo- 
vak refusal  to  grant  a  French  LTIumanite  correspondent  a  visa  to 
cover  the  trial  of  Charter  *77  signers  in  Prague.  His  statement,  which 
marked  the  first  time  a  specific  country  had  been  singled  out  for  criti- 
cism, was  attacked  vigorously  by  the  Czechoslovak  and  Soviet  dele- 
gates as  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  sovereign  states. 

The  interference  argument  was  rebutted  repeatedly  by  Western  and 
neutral  delegations  which  maintained  that  anv  topic  treated  in  the 
Final  Act  constituted  a  legitimate  subje<:t  for  discussion  if  any  review 
of  implementation  was  to  be  meaningful.  The  remarks  of  Guy  Coriden, 
the  senior  U.S.  representative  to  the  Basket  III  subsidiary  body,  re- 
flected the  U.S.  position : 

Yesterday,  the  delegates  of  rzeolioslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  stated  that 
my  delegation's  remarks  concerning  the  trial  in  Czechoslovakia  of  Charter  '77 
signers  were  an  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia.  One  of 
those  delegates  then  referred  nnfavorably  to  my  conntry's  visa  policies.  Does  that 
mean  that  the  delegate  was  interfering  in  onr  internal  affairs  or  does  it  mean 
that  they  feel  there  is  a  donble  standard  on  intervention  in  internal  affairs?  For 
our  part  we  believe  that  our  purpose  here  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  asking  ques- 
tions, seeking  clarifications,  and  generally  inquiring  further  into  actions  relating 
to  the  Final  Act.  We  have  answered  questions  about  our  visa  policies  and  stand 
ready  to  discuss  that  or  any  other  aspect  of  U.S.  implementation.  We  do  not  con- 
sider fjuestions  or  comments  as  interventions  in  internal  affairs  and  believe  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  other  delegation  doing  so. 

Despite  repeated  exchanges.  East  and  West  did  not  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  proper  interpi-etation  of  the  principle  on 
nonintervention  in  internal  affairs.  This  divergence  of  views  became 
even  more  apparent  as  debate  turned  to  the  information  section  of 
Basket  III. 

In  the  review  of  CSCE  information  provisions,  as  in  that  of  human 
contar'is,  basic  differences  l^etween  East  and  AVest  became  apj^arent. 
Ea.stern  delegates  insisted  that  the  kind  of  information  disseminated 
by  journalists  and  other  pi'ofe.ssionals  nuist  serve  the  goals  outlined 
in  the  Basket  111  ])reamble:  tlie  sti-engtliening  of  peace  and  under- 
standing among  ])eo])les  and  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the  human 
personality.  Govei'nments,  they  argued,  had  to  take  responsi})ility  to 
insure  that  information  media  met  these  criteria  in  their  work.  Soviet 
and  otiier  Eastern  representatives  also  eiigaired  in  statistical  analvses 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  higli  level  of  CSCE  im])lementation  in  their 
states.  AVestern  d(Oe<rntes  heard  that  iournalists'  workin<r  conditions 
in  th<'  East  were  in  fidl  accordance  witli  tlie  Final  Act,  that  this  his- 
toric dociirrient  had  Ix'cn  ])iinted  in  the  Eastern,  but  not  in  the  Western 
press,  and  that  Eastei-n  states  imported  more  information  matei'ials 
from  the  West  than  vico  vei*sa. 

AVest ern  delegates  countered  by  stressing  that  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation would  in  itself  lead  to  the  fnrthering  of  understandiuir  in 
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Europe  and  that  Western  ^governments  had  neitlier  tlie  a})ility  nor  tlie 
desire  to  attempt  to  control  the  dissemination  of  iirformatioi).  Tlie 
West  also  pointed  out  that  statistical  comparisons  Avere  an  inadeciuate 
basis  for  assessing  Final  Act  implementation:  qualitative  analyses  led 
to  more  accurate  conclusions.  The  important  factor  in  implementation 
remained  that  Western,  unlike  Eastern,  citizens  had  free  access  to  what 
they  wished  to  read,  hear,  or  see. 

Debate  on  these  topics  became  the  focal  point  for  the  most  heated 
exchanges  in  the  Basket  III  implementation  review.  Abandoning  the 
defensive  line  taken  during  the  human  contacts  review.  Eastern  dele- 
gations responded  to  Western  criticism  in  a  forceful  fashion,  insisting 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  the  information  provisions.  They 
directed  sharp  criticism  toward  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
which,  they  claimed,  were  solely  concerned  w^ith  interfering  in  the 
East's  internal  affairs. 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  attacks  on  RFE/RL  and  our  criticism  of 
Eastern  treatment  of  Western  journalists  led  to  the  most  acrimonious 
exchanges.  Xoting  restrictive  Czechoslovak  and  Soviet  practices,  the 
U.S.  delegate  protested  the  expulsion  of  UPI  con-espondent  George 
Krimsky  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Soviet  interrogation  of  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  Robert  Toth  on  his  contacts  with  dissidents. 
These  comments  led  the  Soviet  delegate  to  raise  the  interference  argu- 
ment and  cite  two  U.S.  actions — the  expulsion  of  a  Pravda  corre- 
spondent in  response  to  the  Krimsky  affair  and  the  refusal  of  a  visa  to 
a  Soviet  politician — as  alleged  violations  of  the  Final  Act. 

In  response  to  attacks  against  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  U.S.  delegate  explained  the  policies  of  the  Radios  and 
defended  their  right  to  broadcast  as  fully  consistent  with  the  infor- 
mation provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  When  the  Soviet  representative 
persisted  in  his  denunciations,  Mr.  Coriden  responded  in  strong  terms : 

I  reject  the  contention  of  the  Soviet.  Polish  and  GDR  representatives  that  the 
United  States  is  liiding  these  radios.  I  explained  in  fair  detail  how  their  ix>lic.v 
is  made.  I  talked  about  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  about  the 
funding  for  the  radios.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  one  is  hiding  anything. 

What  really  bothers  our  colleagues  is  not  that  these  radios  are  located  on 
foreign  territory  or  that  they  broadcast  in  foreign  languages.  I  can't  believe 
that  these  countries  are  so  weak,  or  so  unsure  of  themselves  that  they  really 
think  the  activity  of  these  radios  will  cause  their  governments  to  fall  or  cause 
them  lots  of  internal  difficulties.  I  think  what  they  fear  rather  is  what  their 
people  learn  from  the  radios — that  22  men  have  been  imprisoned  for  years  be- 
cause they  insisted  on  their  right  to  emigrate,  men  such  as  losif  Begun  who  was 
fired  in  1972  after  he  applied  to  emigrate,  and  another  man  who  since  1970 
constantly  fears  being  labeled  a  parasite  because  he  has  been  denied  his  right 
to  work. 

This  is  what  really  bothers  our  colleagues  and  rather  than  hiding  it  behind 
charges  of  psychological  warfare  they  might  as  well  admit  it. 

CULTURE  AND   EDUCATIOX 

A\Tiile  the  major  U.S.  focus  in  Basket  III  was  on  those  sections 
most  in  need  of  improved  implementation,  specifically  those  relating 
to  human  contacts  and  information,  the  U.S.  delegation  sought  as  well 
to  promote  a  thorough  exchange  of  views  on  experience  since  Helsinki 
with  the  cultural  and  educational  provisions  of  Basket  III.  Its  objec- 
tives were  again  to  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  past  im- 
plementation and  discuss  initiatives  which  might  improve  im- 
plementation in  the  future. 
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U.S.  concern  with  certain  implementation  sliort<!omings  was  put  on 
record  at  the  very  befrinnino-  of  the  Belgi-ade  meeting.  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  plenar\%  called  for  fidler 
o})port unities  for  exchange  scholars  and  researchers  to  engage  in  their 
professional  activity  and  cited  the  example  of  a  student  in  one  Eastern 
country  who  was  admitted  to  an  essential  archive  one  day  and  denied 
admis>ion — and  had  his  notes  confiscated — the  next.  In  a  plenary  ad- 
dress in  mid-October.  Ambassador  Goldberg  returned  to  this  theme 
])y  pointing  out  that  in  one  exchange  progi-am  with  Eastern  countries, 
less  than  -20  percent  of  the  American  participants  were  satisfied  with 
their  access  to  archival  and  scholarly  material.  As  Ambassador 
Goldberg  stated : 

We  are  pledged  in  the  Final  Act  to  facilitate — not  control — cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchanges.  Yet,  practices  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Final  Act  still  persist. 

Detailed  examination  of  these  practices  was  conducted  by  the 
Basket  III  working  l)ody  during  the  first  weeks  of  November.  On  the 
general  theme  of  cultural  exchange.  Eastern  delegations  cited  numer- 
ous statistics  claiming  that  their  countries  import  more  books,  films 
and  other  cultural  materials  from  the  West  than  vice  vei-sa,  and  they 
faulted  Western  countries  for  not  working  more  actively  to  correct 
the  imi)alance. 

During  Xovember,  in  an  intervention  on  the  subject  of  cultural  ex- 
cliange,  the  senior  T^.S.  representative  to  the  Basket  III  working  body 
responded  to  the  charges.  He  stressed  that  cultural  activity  in  the 
Ignited  States  is  detennined  by  the  free  play  of  forces  responding  to 
iiiterei^ts  and  tastes  not  controlled  by  the  government.  Because  the 
Ignited  States  prefers  to  leave  room  for  private  initiative  in  this  area, 
it  enjoys  a  lai'ge  and  very  competitive  cultural  market.  This  com- 
|)otitivenefis  extends  to  all  cultural  media,  and  foreign  cultural  prod- 
ucts must  compete  with  other  foreign  materials  as  well  as  with  do- 
mestic cultural  products.  Other  Western  delegations  also  emphasized 
the  limited  influence  of  government  on  Western  cultural  markets  and 
stressed  that  the  objectives  of  the  Final  Act  were  to  remove  artificial 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  cultural  materials  rather  than  to  assure  a 
statistical  balance  in  cultural  exchange. 

In  a  subsequent  intervention,  the  U.S.  representative  spoke  of  the 
Moscow  lV)ok  Fair  as  an  example  of  Soviet  efforts  in  this  area.  While 
agi-eeing  tliat  the  fair  was  in  many  ways  a  success,  ^h\  Coriden  re- 
irix'ttf^l  that  ])roblems  of  censorship  had  arisen  and  certain  books  had 
been  l^arred  by  Soviet  authorities.  lie  described  this  as  a  small  ex- 
ample of  the  types  of  obstacles  under  discussion. 

Tlie  U.S.  delegation  made  clear,  liowever,  lliat  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment plays  a  strong  suppoi-tive  role  in  tlio  nonmarket  area  of  cultural 
cxrliange.  Citing  Goxci-ninent  su])p()rt  for  organizations  sucli  as  the 
Aiiifiican  Film  Institute  and  tlu^  Xew  Yoi-k  ]\rns(nnn  of  Modern  Art, 
My.  Coi-iden  sliowed  tliat  the  United  States  is  receptive  to  worthwhile 
cultural  exports  and  seeks,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  facilitate  their 
entry  into  the  United  States.  In  discussing  cultural  dissemination 
and  exchanges,  he  also  stated  that  the  United  States  undeistands  that 
cei-tain  c/)ijiitries  ])refer  to  o])erate  under  gov('riiment-conti*olle(l  agi-ee- 
nu'nts,  but  stressed  that  Ihe  United  States  looks  forwai'd  to  the  day 
when  sn<'h  agreenuMits  would  give  way  to  private  initiative. 
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Li  the  iiuplenioiitatioii  review  dealing  witli  Basket  III  educational 
provisions,  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  neutral  and  nonalined  states,  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  improving  and  facilitating  educational  ex- 
chano^es.  Prof.  Andrzcj  Korbonski,  a  public  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, spoke  on  this  subject  in  the  Basket  III  working  body  on  No- 
vember 7.  Wliile  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  large  expansion  of 
exchanges  with  the  East  since  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act,  he  pointed 
out  that,  as  in  the  cultural  field,  the  United  States  believes  that  such 
activities  should  be  facilitated  rather  than  regulated  by  governments. 
He  stated  that  more  money  would  be  available  for  substantive  ex- 
change programs  if  fewer  funds  were  necessary  for  coping  with  the 
bureaucratic  and  administrative  problems  which  plague  many  ex- 
changes with  Eastern  countries.  Among  the  problems  specifically 
enumerated  were  restrictions  on  access  to  archives,  limited  possibil- 
ities of  conducting  research  trips  in  some  countries,  last  minute  rejec- 
tion of  American  candidates — sometimes  for  political  reasons — and 
difficulties  faced  by  Eastern  scholars  seeking  permission  of  their 
governments  to  conduct  research  in  the  West. 

The  U.S.  delegation  returned  to  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  on  several  occasions  during  the  implementation  review, 
raising  such  issues  as  continued  obstruction  of  informal  contact  and 
collaboration  between  Eastern  and  Western  scientists.  While  discus- 
sing the  implementation  shortcomings  of  other  countries,  however,  the 
United  States  sought  as  well  to  present  a  critical  analysis  of  its  own  im- 
plementation record.  In  one  intervention,  for  example.  Congressman 
Paul  Simon  (D-Ul.)  conceded  that  the  U.S.  lags  behind  its  European 
partners  in  the  area  of  foreign  language  study.  He  attributed  this,  in 
part,  to  the  relative  geographical  isolation  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  unable  to  prescribe  what 
courses  local  school  systems  or  private  universities  should  require. 
Congressman  Simon  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  an  effort  to  improve 
our  CSCE  record  in  this  area.  President  Carter  had  agreed,  at  con- 
gressional urging,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  study  ways  of  promot- 
ing foreign  language  study  in  the  United  States. 

NEW   PROPOSALS 

The  more  than  30  new  proposals  tabled  in  the  Basket  III  subsidiary 
working  body  indicated  the  wide  range  of  interests.  Western  delega- 
tions, seeking  to  stimulate  improvements  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
found  implementation  most  lacking,  put  forward  proposals  related  to 
family  reunifications,  family  visits,  binational  marriages  and  work- 
ing conditions  for  journalists.  Eastern  delegations,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  offset  these  proposals  by  matching  them  with  an  equal 
number  suggesting  action  in  more  neutral  fields — culture  and  educa- 
tion— or  proposing  action  the  West  was  likely  to  find  unacceptable — 
state  control  of  the  mass  media.  The  neutral  and  nonalined  countries 
contented  themselves  with  suggesting  a  limited  number  of  initiatives 
which  they  hoped  would  not  only  gain  general  acceptance,  but  would 
also  broaden  cooperation  and  improve  Final  Act  implementation. 

Western  proposals — which  had  been  developed  in  NATO  and  EC-9 
consultations — sought  to  make  more  specific  Final  Act  provisions 
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which  had  been  differently  interpreted  in  East  and  West.  One  of  these 
attempted  to  ease  significantly  Eastern  family  reunification  practices : 

Consideration  of  applications  for  the  purpose  of  family  meetingrs  "favorably'\ 
for  the  purpose  of  family  reunification  "in  a  positive  and  humanitarian  spirit", 
and  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  between  citizens  of  different  states  "favorably 
and  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  considerations",  should  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  such  applications  should  normaUij  he  granted.  *  *  *  [Italics  supplied] 

Others  would  have  lowered  emigration  application  costs,  cut  waiting- 
periods  and  insured  that  applicants  would  not  be  "disadvantaged  in 
respect  of  their  employment,  housing  or  access  to  other  social  services 
as  a  consequence  of  their  having  submitted  the  application  concerned."" 
Still  other  ])r()posals  sought  to  ease  access  to  foreign  embassies  and 
missions  and  to  facilitate  travel  of  citizens  for  personal  and  profes- 
sional reasons. 

In  the  information  area,  Western  initiatiyes  were  directed  to  further 
improving  working  conditions  for  journalists  and  insuring  access  to 
foreign  publications.  The  most  significant  of  these  sought  to  protect 
journalists  from  expulsion  or  harassment  as  a  result  of  their  work  or 
reports  carried  by  news  organizations  they  represent : 

The  participating  states  "*  *  *  confirm  that  journalists  will  not  be  exi^elled. 
or  otherwise  acted  against,  as  a  result  of  news  or  opinions,  published  or  broad- 
cast in  the  media  they  represent,  whether  or  not  they  are  the  authors." 

The  final  Western  offering  anticipated  tlie  facilitation  of  the  work  of 
participants  in  educational  exchanges  through  publication  of  lists  of 
materials  in  open  archives. 

In  tabling  their  new  proposals  Eastern  states  sought  not  only  to 
counter  Western  ])roposals,  but  also  to  create  the  impression  that  they 
paid  equal  attention  to  all  Basket  III  provisions.  As  a  result.  Eastern 
initiatives  touclied  all  four  Basket  III  topics — human  contacts,  in- 
formation, culture  and  education — but  tended  to  focus  on  suggestions 
for  new  undertakings  rather  than  on  improving  implementation  of  ex- 
isting provisions. 

The  Soviet  T^niou  and  its  allies  took  care  to  offer  proposals  linked  to 
human  contacts,  but  limited  their  suggestions  to  the  relatively  non- 
sensitive  fields  of  sports  and  youth  exchanges.  Just  as  these  proposals 
reflected  the  defensiveness  with  which  the  East  had  approached  human 
contacts  in  the  implementation  review,  the  information  offerings  re- 
affirmed Eastern  willingness  to  contest  the  West's  interpretation  of  the 
information  provisions.  This  willingness  was  reflected  in  a  Czecho- 
slovak pn)iH)sal  calling  for  state  action  to  insure  that  "information 
disseminated  *  *  *  serve  the  lofty  goals  of  peace  and  mutual  confi- 
dence established  ill  the  Final  Act  *  *  *  :*'  The  proposal  further  com- 
mitted the  pai-ticipating  states  to: 

— take  all  possible  measures  against  propaganda  for  national,  ra- 
cial and  religious  intolerance,  discrimination  and  distrust; 
—not  allow  the  abuse  of  the  mass  information  media  for  the  \niY- 
poses  of  propaganda  in  favor  of  war,  violence  and  hatred  amonir 
])eoples; 
—not  allow  the  dissemination  of  false  information  and  the  delib- 
erate misinfoiination  of  the  juiblic;  and 
—respect  the  laws,  customs  and  morality  of  the  participating 
states  and  not  allow  the  us(»  of  the  ma.ss'information  media  for 
intorferenc^  in  t  he  internal  aff'airsof  those  states. 
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Not  all  Eastern  proposals  were  tabled  in  response  to  AVestern  initia- 
tives, however.  AAHiile,  many  of  the  propovsed  cultural  and  educational 
undertakings  appeared  to  be  ones  Eastern  states  would  pursue  outside 
the  CSCE  framework  in  any  event,  others  apparently  represented  sin- 
cei-e  efforts  to  expand  CSCE  activities.  One  of  these,  a  l\)lish  ])i'oposal 
titled  ''Education  for  Peace,"  sought  to  encourage  educational  activi- 
ties to  promote  disarmament,  detente  and  mutual  knowledge  and  re- 
spect for  the  history  and  culture  of  other  CSCE  nations.  Although  the 
proposal  assigned  governments  an  advocacy  role  the  West  found  un- 
acceptable, it  was  actively  pursued  by  the  Poles  as  an  effective  means 
of  furthering  CSCE  cooperation.  A  Hungarian  proposal  designed  to 
stimulate  the  study  of  less  widely  spoken  languages  represented  an- 
other inore  serious  Eastern  initiative. 

Neutral  and  nonalined  delegations  also  came  forward  with  a  limited 
number  of  proposals  reflecting  their  A^arious  concerns.  The  Yugoslavs 
proposed  that  a  year  of  cultural  cooperation  in  Europe  be  desig- 
nated— an  undertaking  they  had  advocated  in  Geneva  and  wdiich  they 
hoped  would  promote  a  better  acquaintance  with  smaller  partici- 
pating states'  cultures.  The  Swiss  delegation  tabled  a  rather  ambitious 
proposal  for  an  experts  meeting  to  discuss  uK^ans  of  promoting  the 
wider  circulation  of  information  and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional code  for  the  treatment  of  journalists. 

In  negotiating  the  new  proposals,  the  Ignited  States  placed  top  prior- 
ity on  achieving  the  adoption  of  a  substantive  and  balanced  program 
for  further  Basket  III  implementation.  A  document  that  proposed 
major  undertakings  in  the  area  of  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
while  ignoring  similar  human  contacts  initiatives  was  unacceptable 
to  the  West. 

The  level  of  Eastern  resistance  to  serious  consideration  of  Western 
and  many  NNA  proposals,  however,  indicated  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  obtaining  a  substantive,  yet  balanced  document.  As  simple 
a  Western  proposal  as  promoting  the  publication  of  lists  of  open 
archival  materials  was  seen  by  Eastern  delegations  as  an  alleged  at- 
tempt to  gain  access  to  archives  containing  classified  infonnation. 
In  comparison,  the  more  ambitious  human  contacts  proposals  stood 
even  smaller  chance  of  acceptance. 

Prior  to  the  Belgrade  meeting,  Western  pai'ticipants  had  recognized 
that  many  of  the  Basket  III  proposals  might  prove  unacceptable  to 
the  East.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  Eastern  states  would  agree  to 
undertake  at  least  one  or  two  limited  initiatives  based  on  the  sub- 
stance of  Western  proposals.  Should,  as  was  the  case.  Eastern  dele- 
gations refuse  to  consider  new  commitments  in  areas  of  Western 
concern,  the  proposals  would  nonetheless  serve  to  reiterate  the  sub- 
stance of  points  raised  during  the  review  of  implementation.  In  point- 
ing out  to  the  East  the  kinds  of  actions  vital  to  future  Basket  III 
implementation  and  likely  to  emerge  again  at  Madrid,  the  West 
achieved  one  of  its  most  important  Belgrade  objectives. 

FOLLOWUP  TO   THE   BELGRADE   IVIeETIXG 

A  major  U.S.  aim  at  Belgrade  was  to  insure  that  the  CSCE  proc- 
ess would  continue  with  provisions  for  future  intensive  review  of 
Final  Act  implementation.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  believed 
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that  the  next  Belgrade-style  meeting — perhaps  at  a  higher  level  than 
Belgrade — should  take  place  within  2  to  3  years  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity and  regularity  of  the  review  process.  Both  these  goals  were 
fostered  by  the  decision  of  the  preparatoiy  meeting  that  Belgrade 
could  not  end  until  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  similar  meeting 
had  been  agreed  upon.  But  the  crucial  details  of  future  followup  re- 
mained to  be  negotiated  at  the  main  meeting. 

These  negotiations  came  to  center  around  several  basic  issrics:  the 
date  and  place  of  the  next  meeting,  the  determination  of  the  appro- 
priate ground  rules  for  that  meeting,  and  the  relationship  between 
experts  groups  and  the  next  similar  meeting.  At  the  beginning,  how« 
ever,  discussion  was  of  a  more  theoretical  nonsubstantive  natui*e,  in« 
volving  ell'orts  by  various  countries  to  define  the  broader  ramifications 
of  followup,  concentrating  in  particular  on  the  role  and  function  of  ex- 
perts groups,  and  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  regularized  systeni 
of  future  meetings. 

Tlie  first  basic  issue  to  be  resolved  was  the  site  of  the  next  similar 
meeting.  From  the  beginning  of  negotiations  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  NATO  and  neutral  and  nonalined  countries  supported 
Madrid  while  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  refused  to  commit  them- 
selves, hinting  at  their  uneasiness  over  the  possibility  of  Spain  joining 
the  NATO  alliance.  Vienna  and  Valetta  were  also  mentioned  as  sites 
in  the  event  that  consensus  could  not  be  reached  on  Madrid.  Howe^'er, 
by  the  time  the  conference  adjourned  for  the  yearend  break,  Madrid 
had  received  support  from  22  of  the  35  iDarticipating  states. 

The  matter  was  resolved  January  17  when  the  Soviet  delegation 
tabled  the  first  version  of  its  proposed  draft  concluding  document 
in  which  Madrid  was  specified  as  the  site  of  the  next  similar  meeting. 

The  issue  of  the  timing  of  the  Madrid  meeting  was  not  so  easily 
i"osolved.  The  basic  negotiating  position  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
that  the  interval  between  Madrid  and  Belgrade  should  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  between  the  Belgrade  meeting  and  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  about  2  years. 

The  neutral  and  nonalined  and  Romanian  delegations,  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  see  the  eventual  institutionalization  of  CSCE,  strongly 
supported  the  idea  of  "periodicity''  in  the  followup.  Tliis  meant 
they  envisioned  meetings  of  the  Bolgrade-t3^pe  taking  place  at  regular 
intervals  over  the  long  term.  This  idea  was  firmly  rejected  by  the 
EC-9,  Avhich  o])]:)osed  institutionalization  and  therefore  considered  it 
best  for  each  follow-up  conference  to  determine  the  suitable  interval 
for  the  subsequent  one.  Throughout  this  discussion,  the  I".S.  delega- 
tion held  that  the  interval  between  Belgrade  and  Madrid  should  be 
similar  to  that  between  Helsinki  and  Belgrade,  tilting,  therefore, 
toward  sii])port  for  the  idea  of  i)erio(licity. 

At  the  start  of  the  conference,  the  United  States  had  anticipated 
that  the  Soviets'  original  ])()sition  on  a  starting  date  for  the  Madrid 
meeting  would  be  maximalist:  that  is,  they  would  initially  oll'er  a 
dat<'  far  in  the  future.  In  fact,  initially  tlie  Soviets  iyulicated  they 
preferred  the  Madrid  i)reparatory  meeting  to  be  held  in  eaily  lOSl 
with  the  main  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  year  or  even  a<  late  as 
1082.  The  initial  Soviet  draft  of  the  concluding  document,  however, 
e:ill(Ml  for  the  followup  in  Aladrid  in  IDSO,  beginning  with  a  pi-e])ara- 
tory  meeting  in  September  foHowed  by  tlie  main  meeting  from 
O'lohei-    Deeemhei-. 
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The  position  of  the  Western  countries  was  contained  in  their  col- 
lectively sponsored  version  of  the  draft  concluding  document  tabled 
on  February  21  which  called  for  a  preparatoiy  meeting  in  January 
1980,  followed  by  the  main  meeting  in  February.  The  year  1080  was 
considered  attractive  not  simply  because  it  provided  an  appropriate 
interval  after  l^elgrade  but  also  because  it  would  mark  the  lifth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  negotiations  substantial  pressure  built  for 
holding  the  Madrid  meeting  in  late  1980  since  early  1980  did  not 
provide  an  adequate  interval  (less  than  2  years)  after  the  Belgrade 
meeting.  Finally,  in  the  last  days  at  Belgrade,  a  formula  suitable  to 
everyone  was  reached :  a  preparatory  meeting  beginning  September  9. 
1980  with  the  main  meeting  to  begin  on  November  11. 

Obtaining  an  exact  date  for  the  start  of  the  main  meeting  was  im- 
portant for  both  NATO  and  neutral  and  nonalined  negotiators,  since 
without  such  a  precise  starting  date  there  was  the  possibility  that  the 
preparatory  meeting  could  drag  on  interminably.  Until  the  very  end 
of  the  negotiations,  the  Soviets  had  steadfastly  maintained  that  while 
the  Belgrade  meeting  could  set  the  precise  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Madrid  preparatory  meeting,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  main 
meeting  would  necessarily  have  to  be  determined  at  the  preparatory 
meeting. 

The  other  key,  controversial  issue  during  the  followup  delibera- 
tions was  determination  of  the  suitable  "modalities"  or  ground 
rules  for  the  Madrid  meeting.  At  the  start  of  the  Belgrade  meeting, 
the  West  and  the  neutrals  hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  Belgrade 
preparatory  meeting  (the  Yellow  Book)  outlining  the  modalities  for 
the  main  Belgrade  meeting  could  be  adopted  for  other  followup  meet- 
ings, eliminating  the  need  for  further  lengthy  preparatory  meetings. 
As  the  Belgrade  meeting  progressed,  however,  it  became  increasingly 
obvious  that  at  least  a  short  preparatory  meeting  would  be  needed  to 
make  adaptations  in  the  "Yellow  Book"  procedures  which  experience 
and  changing  circumstances  might  dictate.  The  NATO  and  neutral 
and  nonalined  delegations  considered  that  the  appropriate  modalities 
for  the  Madrid  meeting  could  be  adopted  from  the  "Yellow  Book" 
procedures  mutatis  mutandis,  a  flexible  formula  meaning  that  the 
essentials  would  remain  the  same  with  the  necessary  changes  being 
made  in  light  of  differing  time  and  place. 

Eastern  delegates,  however,  adopted  a  firm  position  against  the 
adoption  of  the  "Yellow  Book"  procedures  mutatis  mutandis  for  the 
^fadrid  meeting.  In  their  view  Madrid  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
bound  by  precedents — uncomfortable  for  them — set  at  Belgrade.  Dur- 
ing the  final  month  of  negotiations,  the  Soviets  toughened  their  posi- 
tion even  further.  They  insisted  that  while  Belgrade  procedures  would 
naturally  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  iladrid  meeting,  due  to 
the  passage  of  time  and  altered  perspectives,  would  have  to  be  free  to 
determine  its  own  modalities  without  regard  to  those  of  Belgrade.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Soviets  attempted  to  block  any  specific  reference 
to  the  "Yellow  Book"  in  the  followup  section  of  the  concluding 
document. 

The  NATO  and  neutral  o.nd  nonalined  delegations  viewed  this  hard- 
ened Soviet  T^osition  as  ominous  for  the  entire  CSCE  process.  They 
feared  that  the  major  motivation  behind  tlio  Soviet  position  was  an 
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effort  both  to  downgrade  the  significance  of  the  Belgrade  proceedings 
and  to  reduce  at  Madrid  the  role  and  scope  of  the  review  of  imple- 
mentation, which  had  been  established  as  point  4  of  the  agenda  for  the 
Belgrade  meeting.  Finally,  in  the  closing  days,  United  States  and  West- 
ern negotiators  through  intensive  discussions  Avith  the  Soviets,  were 
able  to  preserve  mention  of  the  ''Yellow  Book"  as  the  basic  determinant 
of  the  modalities  for  the  Madrid  meeting.  Throughout  these  intensive 
discussions,  as  throughout  the  entire  followup  negotiations,  U.S.  rep- 
I'esentatives  coordinated  their  activities  closely  with  other  Western 
delegations,  particularly  Denmark's.  In  its  role  as  rotating  president 
of  the  EC-9.  Denmark  took  the  lead  in  presenting  allied  negotiating 
positions  in  the  followup  working  group.  Xeutral  Sweden  consistently 
and  effectively  played  a  key  role  in  reconciling  differences  between 
East  and  West. 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  EC-9  countries  and  many 
neutrals  expressed  the  strong  desire  that  the  ^ladrid  meeting  l)e  held 
at  a  liigher  level  than  the  Belgrade  meeting.  The  Soviets,  however, 
forced  postponement  of  a  decision  on  the  issue  by  insisting  that  only 
the  Madrid  preparatory  meeting  could  decide  on  the  level  at  which 
the  main  meeting  would  be  held.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  at  least  two 
months  between  tlie  start  of  the  preparatory  and  main  meetings,  not 
only  to  provide  enough  time  to  work  out  the  necessary  modalities  for 
the  maiii  meeting,  but  also  to  permit  the  necessary  preparations  in  the 
event  of  a  decision  to  hold  the  ^ladrid  meeting  on  a  higher  level. 

Several  important  aspects  of  the  ^ladrid  meeting  may  well  be  deter- 
mined by  the  events  and  experience  of  the  next  21^  years.  But  the  Bel- 
grade meeting  succeeded  in  insuring  the  continuation  of  Belgrade-type 
i'e\i»'\v  meetings  devoted  at  least  in  part  to  a  nmltilateral  review  of 
})rogre-s  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

The  Concluding  Document 

Xegotiations  on  the  concluding  document  occupied  the  last  phase 
of  tlie  Belgrade  meeting  from  mid-Januars^  until  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. Western  and  XX A  delegations  were  prepared  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously on  a  substantive  concluding  document  containing  new  meastires 
in  all  areas  of  the  Final  Act.  The  Soviets  however,  consistent  with  their 
effoi'ts  throughout  the  meeting  to  downgrade  the  significance  of  Bel- 
grade, returned  after  the  yearend  break  with  the  firm  intention  of 
keeping  the  concluding  document  devoid  of  substance.  In  particular, 
they  were  determined  to  block  the  inclusion  of  any  substantive  human 
lights  provisions.  For  Western  negotiators  it  was  of  prhnary  impor- 
tance that  the  concluding  document  reflect  an  adequate  balance  among 
all  the  sections  of  the  Final  Act.  It  could  not.  therefore,  dwell  on  the 
security  avSpects  of  the  detente  process,  or  on  Basket  TI  matters,  while 
neglecting  human  rights  and  humanitarian  concerns. 

The  Soviet  concept  of  a  ''realistic"  concluding  document  l)ecame 
clear  at  the  iii-st  plenary  meeting  of  the  winter  session  when  Soviet 
delegjit  ion  head  Vorontsov  tabled  a  brief  draft  which  included  many 
of  i\\t-  j)olitical  slogans  tlio  Soviet  delegation  had  already  omployod 
at  the  meeting  as  well  as  in  their  propaganda  output.  *^As  a  main 
theme,  the  dociunent  held  that  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  was 
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dependent  on  efforts  to  make  detente  "both  a  continuing  and  inrroas- 
ingly  viable  and  comproliensive  process,  iini\orsal  in  scope."  Con- 
sistent witli  past  Soviet  ])ractico,  inipleniontation  of  tlie  Declaration 
of  Principles  was  singled  ont  as  being  a  pai+icularly  im])ortant  part 
of  secnrity  and  cooperation  in  Europe.  Predictably,  the  Soviet  docu- 
ment also  included  reference  to  "major  all-Eui-opean  initiatives'' 
which  had  been  pushed  by  the  Soviet  delegation  throughout  tlie  con- 
ference, notably,  the  interstate  conferences  on  cooperation  in  ihe.  fields 
of  tlie  environment,  energy  and  transport  and  a  special  consultation 
of  all  participating  states  on  strengthening  security  and  confidence- 
building  measures.  The  only  forthcoming  aspect  of  the  document  was 
its  short,  one  paragraph  followup  section  which  envisaged  that  the 
next  Belgrade-type  meeting  w^ould  take  place  in  Madrid  in  Novem- 
ber. 1980.  Mention  of  humanitarian  considerations  was  reduced  to  one 
sentence  which  indicated  the  readiness  of  the  participating  states  "to 
continue  the  expansion  of  cooperation  in  humanitarian  fieTds,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Final  Act :  human  contacts,  information,  culture  and 
education." 

Ambassador  Vorontsov  in  introducing  this  document  stressed  that 
it  had  become  clear  to  his  delegation  during  the  year-end  break  that 
the  Belgrade  meeting,  given  the  consensus  rule,  could  agree  on  little 
more  than  what  was  in  his  delegation's  "realistic"  document.  In  spite 
of  Vorontsov's  statement,  several  delegations  remained  determined 
at  least  to  try  for  a  substantial  concluding  document. 

In  response  to  the  Soviet  statement  on  January  17,  Justice  Goldberg 
set  forth  11  points  which  he  insisted  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
producing  a  satisfactory,  substantive  concluding  document.  These  in- 
cluded :  the  Final  Act  should  in  no  way  be  revised  or  changed,  and 
should  in  all  its  aspects  be  reaffirmed;  the  concluding  document  should 
be  substantive  and  should  contain  an  objective  account  of  the  imple- 
mentation review :  it  should  give  appropriate  recognition  to  those  pro- 
])osals  designed  to  improve  implementation  of  the  Final  Act:  it  should 
make  appropriate  reference  to  Principle  VII,  Respect  for  Human 
Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms;  it  should  recognize,  as  the  Final 
Act  provides,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  know  and  act  upon  his 
rights  without  penalty;  it  should  call  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from 
repressive  measures;  it  should  represent  an  honest  reconciliation  of 
varying  viewpoints,  a  document  of  compromise ;  and  finally,  it  sliould 
be  a  balanced  document  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  Final  Act,  not 
neglecting  human  rights. 

In  a  speech  10  days  later.  Justice  Goldberg  offered  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  inadequacies  of  the  SoAdet  document,  stressing  that  "it  does  not 
even  approach  the  minimum  requirements  as  the  formal  expression 
and  summation  of  the  4  months  of  work  we  have  undertaken  here  in 
Belgrade."  All  Western  and  NNA  delegations,  plus  Romania,  agreed 
with  the  substance  of  this  assessment. 

In  the  face  of  Soviet  intransigence,  the  month  of  February  was  de- 
voted to  repeated  efforts  to  produce  a  document  with  at  least  some 
substance.  Resuming  the  broker  role  they  have  played  numerous  times 
during  the  history  of  CSCE,  the  neutral  and  nonaligned  delegations 
formulated  and  circulated  on  Febraury  1  a  compromise  document 
which  the  Western  nations  supported  as  a  good  basis  for  negotiations 
despite  difficulties  with  certain  individual  aspects.  The  Soviets,  how- 
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ever,  refused  to  consider  the  NXA  draft  as  a  realistic  effort  to  find 
the  middle  ground,  since  it  contained  a  section  devoted  to  measures 
to  be  undertaken  in  improving  human  contacts  and  referred  specific- 
ally to  Principle  VII  in  a  listing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 

Between  February  10  and  17,  the  Soviets  proceeded  to  table  three 
I'evisions  of  their  original  draft,  each  adding  general,  detente-related 
language  and  individual  paragraphs  and  phrases,  tentatively  agreed 
upon  in  the  relative  drafting  groui^s.  On  February  16,  the  Frencli 
delegation,  in  a  vain  effort  to  break  the  impasse,  tabled  its  own  version 
of  a  ])ro]>osed  concluding  document  which  endeavored  to  combine  some 
of  the  language  of  the  Soviet  vei*sions  with  Western  and  NNA- 
supported  ideas,  includinir  a  reference  to  the  importance  of  "the  human 
dimension  of  CSCE." 

In  this  deadlocked  atmosphere,  on  February  21,  the  XATO  coun- 
tries plus  Ireland  decided  to  put  forth  their  own  collective  version 
of  a  concluding  document,  which  could  put  on  record  the  Western 
stand  on  the  issues  aired  at  Belgrade.  This  18-page  proposal  was  not 
intended  as  the  West's  version  of  the  optimum  concluding  document, 
but  was  meant  to  set  forth  what,  in  the  Western  view,  might  realistic- 
ally have  been  included.  The  Western  document,  noting  that  diver- 
gent views  were  expressed  as  to  the  degree  of  implementation  reached 
by  ea^h  of  the  ]')articipating  states,  stressed  that  much  remained  to  be 
done  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  Final  Act.  In  support  of  the 
Helsinki  ^lonitoring  Groups  in  the  U.S.S.B.  and  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  it  also  underlined  the  positive  role  that  individuals 
and  organizations,  in  addition  to  governments,  have  to  play  in  insurincr 
the  full  implementation  of  the  Final  Act.  And  it  specified  that  indi- 
vidual grou]:)s  have  a  right  "where  necessar\%  to  point  out  instances  of 
noniiuplomentation." 

The  Western  i^nper  also  placed  great  importance  on  the  human  aspect 
of  the  CSCE  process,  stressing  that  respect  for  human  rights  "is  of 
fundamental  importance  and  constitutes  an  essential  basis  for  sub- 
stantial improvement"  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  participating 
states.  AYliile  noting  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  field  of 
human  contar'ts.  the  paper  outlined  the  shortcomings  still  existing 
and  ])rosented  a  series  of  further  measures  needed  to  implement  this 
area  of  Basket  III  more  fully.  Predictably,  the  Soviets  attacked  the 
Western  pa])er  as  a  polemical  effoi't  to  intei-fei-e  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  socialist  countries  and  to  distort  the  Final  Act  by  giving  un- 
wan-anted  attention  to  s]>ecific  provisions  at  the  expense  of  others. 

T^y  tlie  ])eorinninjr  of  Afarch,  after  6  weeks  of  intense,  fmitless  de- 
bate, most  delegations  had  Ix^come  resiiniod  that  little  of  substance 
ff)iild  be  agreed  upon  besides  provisions  for  another  similar  meeting  in 
^fadrid  in  10,90  and  foi-  a  limited  number  of  ex])ei-t  irrou]-)s.  The  West- 
ei-n  d(0"L'-Mt  ions  had  long  U'fore  aiireed  that  if  a  substantial,  balanced 
eou('ln<lin£r  dofiiment  wei'e  not  obtainable,  the  only  suitable  alterna- 
tive woidd  be  a  brief,  factual  one.  A  document  that  Avas  kuig  on  pieties 
:in<l  Innguage  conti'ived  to  convey  tlie  illusion  of  progress  at  Belgrade, 
;iM  airrced,  would  ]>o  woi^se  than"  no  document  at  all.  AccordingTy  the 
Fnifed  States  and  its  X.VTO  allies  developed  a  brief  d(KMiment,  which 
with  tlie  eventual  assent  of  all  deh^irations  formed  the  basis  of  the 
dociiuient  accepted  by  consensus  on  ^Farch  S. 
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Although  the  results  of  the  extended  negotiations  may  seem  meaner, 
in  fact,  tlie  concbidinfr  document  contained  many  significant  pomts 
which  Western  negotiators  had  sought. 

First,  the  document  reafHrmed  the  political  importance  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  aiul  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  reafilrmed  the 
resolve  of  the  participating  states  to  implement  unilaterally,  bilater- 
ally and  multilaterally  all  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  The  Soviets, 
during  tlie  negotiations  had  insisted  that  reference  be  made  only  to  the 
need  to  implement  the  Final  Act  bilaterally  and  nndtilaterally,  since 
unilateral  implementation  was  strictly  a  matter  of  internal  concern. 
The  concluding  document  also  supported  the  West's  contention  that 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  was  the  thorough 
review  of  implementation  by  highlighting  that  the  exchange  of  views 
'•in  itself-'  constituted  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  achievement 
of  the  aims  set  by  the  CSCE. 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  detente,  the  concluding 
document  imderlined  the  role  of  CSCE  and  particularly  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  as  being  an  essential 
precondition  for  the  development  of  the  detente  process.  Making  the 
growth  of  detente  contingent  upon  the  implementation  in  good  faith 
of  all  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  marked  the  reversal  of  one  of  the 
main  Soviet  themes  propounded  throughout  the  meeting:  that  prog- 
i-ess  in  implementation  was  contingent  upon  the  favorable  develop- 
ment of  detente. 

Despite  traditional  Soviet  reluctance  to  agree  to  diplomatic  lan- 
guage admitting  difficulties  and  differences,  there  is  a  section  of  the 
concluding  document  which  openly  acknowledges  that  there  were  gen- 
uine disagreements  about  the  degree  of  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act  reached  so  far.  Given  the  consensus  principle,  this  admission  of 
disagreement  was  the  most  effective  means  available  to  Western  nego- 
tiators for  registering  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  implementation 
of  Final  Act  provisions.  The  concluding  document  also  contains  a 
frank  admission  that  consensus  could  not  be  reached  on  any  of  the 
substantive  new  proposals  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

By  providing  for  another  similar,  Belgrade-type  meeting  in  Madrid 
in  the  fall  of  1980,  the  concluding  document  assures  the  continuation 
of  the  CSCE  process.  In  addition,  by  obtaining  reference  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  preparatory  meeting  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  (the  Yellow 
Book)  as  being  one  of  the  primary  determinants  of  the  modalities  of 
the  meeting  in  Madrid,  Western  negotiators  were  able  to  insure  that 
the  Madrid  meeting,  even  if  not  identical  in  form  to  Belgrade,  will  in- 
clude the  same  kind  of  full  and  thorough  review  of  implementation. 
The  concluding  document  also  provides  for  three  experts  meetings 
between  now  and  Madrid,  two  of  them  mandated  by  the  Final  Act  it- 
self. One  of  these,  to  be  convened  on  October  31  this  year  in  Switzer- 
land, will  consider  methods  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  second,  to  prepare  a  "Scientific  Forum",  will  be  held  in  Bonn  on 
June  20.  The  third  meeting,  one  tenaciously  sought  by  Malta,  will  be 
held  next  February  in  Valetta  to  discuss  economi(^  scientific  and  cul- 
tural cooperation  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 


CHAPTER  IV— THE  BELGRADE  BALANCE  SHEET 

How  successful  was  tlie  Belfrrade  nieetin<r?  Pleasured  against  the 
opportunit}^  and  the  limitations,  the  overall  Western  performance 
was  a  success.  But  what  has  been  the  impact? 

In  the  broadest  sense,  it  is  still  too  early  for  any  final  judgment.  Onlj 
time  will  permit  the  words  to  be  manifested  in  the  deeds  of  the  Bel- 
grade participants.  Governments  will  review  the  events  at  Belgrade, 
reassess  their  Helsinki  commitments  against  tlie  Belgrade  experience, 
and  take  actions  on  fnture  compliance.  Only  then  will  it  be  clear  how 
much  the  meeting  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  more  secure,  more 
prosperous  and  more  humane  Europe. 

Even  now,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Belgrade  placed  the  CSCE 
process  on  a  firmer,  healthier  footing.  For  Belgrade  established 
that  the  35  nations  which  signed  the  Final  Act  at  Helsinki  have 
a  solemn  obligation  to  give  each  other  an  accounting  of  their 
compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  Plelsinki  accord,  including 
its  commitments  to  fundamental  human  rights. 

Moreover,  the  frank  and  thorough  review  of  implementation  con- 
ducted there  raised  issues  and  established  precedents  which  are  certain 
to  influence  the  future  development  of  the  CSCE  process  and  of  which 
all  participating  states  are  likely  to  take  careful  note.  Certainly,  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  main  East  European  allies  i-e- 
sponded  to  questions  on  implementation  at  Belgrade  and  asked  the 
same  of  the  Western  countries  is  evidence  that  even  they  implicitly 
acknowledge  that  violations  can  no  longer  be  swept  under  the  rug  of 
quiet  diplomacy. 

In  this  light,  the  Madrid  meeting  is  doubly  important  in  terms  of 
the  Western  conception  of  the  CSCE  process.  For  the  Belgrade  prece- 
dents, with  respect  to  both  the  substance  and  form  of  that  meeting, 
will  be  on  the  table  when  the  Madrid  review  meeting  opens.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  allies  are  aware  that  they  have  the  choice 
between  establishing  a  defensible  record  or  facing  another  i-ound  of 
sharp  criticism  on  hiunan  rights  and  the  humanitarian  provisions  of 
Basket  III  in  full  view  of  world  opinion.  Five  years  will  have  elapsed 
since  Helsinki,  time  enough  for  positive  steps  even  in  the  most  cumber- 
some of  bureaucracies. 

In  the  5  months  of  the  Belgi'ade  meeting — especially  during  the 
period  of  deadlock  over  the  concluding  docun^ent — it  was  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  unique  character  of  the  meeting.  P>elgrade  was  a  fnnda- 
mentally  new  venture  in  East -West  relations.  It  was  not  primarily  a 
negotiation  and  its  purpose  Avas  not  to  conclude  new  agreements  or 
revise  the  Final  Act.  Its  Helsinki  mandate,  first  and  foremost,  was  to 
review  compliance.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  the  scope  and  depth  of  that  review  w^as  extremely  effective. 
Moreover,  the  political  cohesion  and  cooperation  between  the  Ignited 
States  and  its  allies  were  important  factors  in  that  effectiveness.  The 
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solidity  of  allied  coordination  within  the  CSCE  process  held  firm,  in 
spite  of  difficulties  and  obstacles  encountered. 

While  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  review  were  satisfactory  from  the 
West's  point  of  view,  its  tone  was  not.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  had  hoped  to  make  Belgrade  a  forum  not  for  confrontation, 
accusation  or  acrimonious  debate,  but  for  genuine  dialog  about  the 
outstanding  problems  of  Helsinki  content  and  interpretation.  Xo  such 
genuine  dialog  developed,  althotigh  the  rudiments  of  honest,  const rtic- 
tive  exchanges  sometimes  appeared. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  dialog,  it  was  unlikely  from  the  beginning 
that  Belgrade  would  end  with  a  concluding  document  which  was  de- 
tailed and  candid  or  which  would  contain  a  broad,  balanced  range  of 
constructive  new  measures.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion  of  new  pro- 
posals, while  a  frustrating  experience  for  the  West,  was  not  a  useless 
one.  The  positive  ideas  embodied  in  many  of  these  proposals — a  series 
of  reasonable,  realistic  step-by-step  measures  to  make  relations  between 
East  and  West  more  satisfactory  for  both  sides — are  sure  to  emerge 
again  at  Madrid. 

But  even  as  it  stands,  the  concluding  document  of  the  Belgrade  meet- 
ing represents  a  significant,  positive  result : 

— It  clearly  reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the  Final  Act  signatories 

to  live  up  to  all  their  Helsinki  pledges. 
— It  recognizes  that  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  is  essential 

to  the  development  of  detente. 
— It  assures  that  the  CSCE  process  will  continue  at  Madrid  in  a. 

way  that  will  permit  further  detailed  review  of  compliance. 
— Finally,  it  endorses  the  usefulness  of  the  review  process  itself 
by  declaring  that  "the  exchange  of  views  constitutes  in  itself 
a  contribution  toward  the  achievement  of  the  aims  set  by  the 
CSCE,  although  different  views  were  expressed  *  *  *." 
As  with  any  such  meeting,  some  unanswered  questions  remain. 
Would  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  been  better  advised  to- 
take  a  softer  approach  on  human  rights  in  the  hope  of  gaining  Soviet 
agreement  on  new  proposals  ?  Has,  in  fact,  the  firm  Western  stand  on 
human  rights  jeopardized  ongoing  elements  of  East-West  coopera- 
tion? Given  tlio  recent  post-Belgrade  actions  against  Mstislav  Kos- 
ti'oj)ovicli,  Pyotr  Grigorenko,  and  members  of  the  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing (ir()ui)s.  did  the  i^elgrade  meeting  actually  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights  or  was  it  merely  a  brief  hiatus  in  Soviet  repressive 
behavior  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  there  are  no  conclusive  answers.  Clearly,, 
however,  it  was  essontial  to  give  human  rights  a  prominent  place 
at  l'>elgrade  if  the  CSCE  process  is  to  have  meaning.  A  softer  Western 
approach  would  have  meant  a  sterile  meeting  and  there  is  little  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  have  produced  a  more  significant  concluding  docu- 
inont.  Similarly,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  will 
endanger  ongoing  efforts  at  acconnnodation  with  the  West  since  such 
cooperation  is  based  on  mutual  interest. 

Whetlicrthc  H('lgra(h»  meetingdii-ectly  advanced  the  cause  of  human 
i-ights  must  remain  an  open  (piestion  for  tiow.  In  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  TTnion  juhI  one  or  two  of  its  closest  allies,  the  Belgrade  meeting 
is  likely  to  have  little  impact  in  the  short  rnn  on  human  rights  ])rac- 
tices.  Despite  the  Final  Act,  they  may  try  Avilh  new  rc^prc^ssion  to  un- 
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derscore  their  contention  that  tlieir  internal  atl'airs  are  nobody's 
business  but  their  own.  But  even  the  Soviets  cannot  remain  insensitive 
to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  another  review  in  2  years.  It  is  in  the  long 
run,  then,  that  there  is  the  hope  that  the  human  rights  seeds  whicli 
were  planted  at  Helsinki  and  nurtured  at  Belgrade  will  blossom  into 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Final  Act. 

These,  then,  are  the  tallies  in  the  Belgrade  balance  sheet:  candid 
talk,  problems  raised  and  defined,  precedents  set,  new  ideas  exchanged, 
and  consensus  that  the  process  begun  at  Helsinki  w^ill  be  preserved 
and  elaborated.  But  the  bottom  line  cannot  yet  be  written. 


APPENDIX  A 

Opening  Plenary  Statement  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Belgrade,  October  6,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  on  behalf  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, permit  me  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  hosts,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia.  We  are  more  than  grateful  for  the  facilities 
and  support  they  have  so  generously  provided  for  the  conduct  of  our 
work.  It  is  particularly  symbolic  that  this  Conference  is  held  in  a 
nation  which  has  done  so  much  for  so  long  to  promote  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe. 

Two  years  and  two  months  ago  the  leaders  of  our  35  nations  as- 
sembled in  Helsinski  to  conclude — with  their  solemn  approval — the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

This  week  we  are  beginning  in  Belgrade  a  new  phase  of  the  proceess 
they  initiated.  We  are  embarking  on  a  mutual  examination  of  our 
experiences  in  implementing  the  Final  Act.  We  are  also  seeking  to- 
gether new  means  of  solidifying  and  building  from  the  foundations 
laid  in  Helsinki. 

Our  task  is  part  of  a  great  and  ancient  enterprise :  the  search  for 
security,  the  advancement  of  cooperation  in  Europe.  This  Conference 
is  one  more  step  toward  that  high  goal,  one  part  of  the  broader  proc- 
ess of  reducing  risks  of  confrontation  in  Europe  and  of  replacing  them 
with  opportunities  for  cooperation. 

This  meeting  is  both  an  expression  and  a  result  of  considerable  im- 
provements in  East- West  relations.  In  turn,  what  we  accomplish  here 
in  the  coming  months  can  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  further  devel- 
opment of  detente. 

I  have  been  designated  by  President  Carter  to  speak  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  I  carry  with 
me  the  President's  deep,  personal  commitment  to  advance  the  goals  of 
the  Final  Act  and  the  work  of  which  it  is  such  an  important  element. 
He  is  dedicated  to  working  constructively  with  all  nations  repre- 
sented here,  to  help  fulfill  the  Final  Act's  commitment  to  improved 
European  security  and  cooperation. 

Two  corollary  principles  make  the  Helsinki  approach  unique.  One  is 
our  rule  of  consensus,  the  recognition  that  every  nation  should  take 
part  on  an  equal  footing  in  decisions  which  affect  the  future  of  Europe. 
The  second  is  also  crucial :  the  tie,  formalized  by  the  Final  Act,  between 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  each  of  our  nations,  and  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  each  of  our  individual  citizens.  Let  me  reaffirm  in  the  most 
positive  terms  the  wholehearted  commitment  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  the  pursuit  of  detente.  Let  me  also  restate  our  view  that  a 
deepening  of  detente,  a  healing  of  the  divisions  in  Europe,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  progress  in  humanitarian  matters  and  human  rights. 
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The  pursuit  of  Iminan  rights  does  not  put  detente  in  jeopardy.  Rather, 
it  can  strengthen  detente,  and  provide  a  firmer  basis  for  both  security 
and  cooperation. 

The  United  States  ^vants  to  build  upon  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
East-West  understanding.  For  my  government  is  convinced  that  this 
conference  in  Belgrade  must  not  be  the  end  of  the  CSCE  process. 
Rather,  it  must  be  an  occasion  to  inject  fresh  momentum  into  that  proc- 
ess. The  true  test  of  the  work  we  do  together  lies  not  only  in  the  con- 
clusions we  reach.  It  lies  also  in  the  higher  goals  we  set  and  in  the  en- 
ergy w^ith  which  we  set  about  meeting  them. 

My  government  will  do  its  best  to  provide  uew  im]')etus  to  the  CSCE 
process,  both  here  in  Belgrade  and  in  our  over-all  policies  towards 
Europe  and  the  world. 

— We  will  conduct  the  review  of  implementation  on  the  basis  of 
the  unity  of  all  sections  of  the  Final  Act  and  tlie  equal  value  of 
all  the  principles. 
— We  Avill  make  clear  our  intention  to  honor  the  political  com- 
mitments in  this  document  and  to  utilize  fully  the  practical  op- 
poi-tunities  which  it  opens. 
— We  will  discuss  concrete  problems,  of  both  past  and  future 

implementation. 
— And  we  will  conduct  our  policies  in  Europe  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  CSCE  can  only  bear  part  of  the  burden  for  guarding 
the  peace.  There  must  also  be  progress  in  other  efforts  at  de- 
tente ;  and  the  benefits  of  our  efforts  must  be  applied  through- 
out Europe.  Berlin,  for  example,  remains  a  basic  testing  place 
of  detente.  This  divided  city  must  continue  to  receive  the 
])enofits  of  the  Final  Act.  Berlin  must  ])rosper  uiider  the  Quad- 
npartite  Agreement,  free  from  crisis,  if  detente  and  CSCE 
are  to  succeed. 
Just  as  the  United  States  goal  for  Europe  is  one  of  peace,  so  at  this 
conference  we  seek  no  confrontation.  We  have  no  desire  to  trade  de- 
bating points.  Instead,  we  want  to  exchange  ideas  on  how  better  to  im- 
])lement  the  Final  Act.  We  seek  a  thorough,  non-polemical,  straight- 
forward, and  detailed  review  of  implementation.  And  through  that 
review,  we  seek  to  help  formulate  new  measures  which  can  give  added 
concrete  expression  and  momentum  to  the  basic  commitments  of  the 
Final  Act. 

GENEIi.\T.    ASSESSMENT 

The  fust  obligation  we  all  share  is  to  coiuluct  a  candid  irview  of  the 
l>romis<'s  each  of  us  has  made,  the  promises  we  liave  kept,  and  the 
pi'omises  we  have  yet  to  fulfill. 

The  assessment  my  counti'v  has  made  of  the  over-all  record  of  par- 
t  icipatiiig  states  oA-er  the  last  '2i\  months  shows  encouraging  evidence  of 
piogress.  l^nt  the  progress  displayed  is  not  progress  enough.  It  still 
falls  short  of  the  goals  of  the  Final  Act  and,  just  as  important,  of  the 
high  expectations  the  Final  Act  aroused.  Those  expectations  remain 
viilid,  and  wc  must  all  be  fraidc  in  judging  (hat  many  of  them  remain 
iininct. 

I^'t  HH'  ('onunent  fiist  on  what  mv  own  country  has  done  to  imple- 
ment the  Final  Act.  In  general,  tlie  Act  codified  standards  Avhich 
reflect  Anieiican  policy  in  dealing  with  o(h(u-  nations  and  witli  our  own 
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citizens.  Nevertheless,  in  response  to  the  Final  Act  we  have  looked 
closely  at  our  own  beliavior  and — where  w^e  have  found  tlie  need  and 
the  means — have  acted  to  improve  our  conduct.  In  particular,  we  took 
two  steps  regarding  the  Final  Act  pledge  to  "facilitate  freer  mo\o- 
ment  and  contacts."  First,  President  Carter  this  year  reinoved  all 
i-estrictions  on  travel  abroad  by  American  citizens.  Second,  w^ith  l*iesi- 
dent  Carter's  support.  Congress  recently  relaxed  our  visa  recjuire- 
ments,  so  that  people  wishing  to  visit  the  United  States  will  not  be 
excluded  because  of  political  affiliation  or  belief,  except  in  the  rarest 
instances. 

Moreover,  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  President  Carter  yesterday 
redeemed  a  pledge  he  gave  last  spring  by  signing  the  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Kights  at  the  United  Nations.  American  adher- 
ence to  those  pacts  has  been  a  matter  of  personal  concern  to  me  and  to 
many  others  for  a  decade. 

The  President  is  pledged  to  pursue  ratification  of  the  Covenants. 
Meanwhile,  his  action  yesterday  is  an  earnest  of  our  good  faith  and  a 
proof  of  the  positive  impact  the  Final  Act  is  having  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  spheres  of  commercial,  cultural,  education  and  scientific 
exchanges,  we  have  done  much  and  have  much  yet  to  do.  For  example, 
the  United  States  Government  has  made  a  special  effort  to  inform  our 
businessmen  about  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  affecting  their  opportu- 
nities to  enter  and  work  in  markets  with  which  they  liave  not  always 
been  sufficiently  familiar.  This  year,  we  signed  our  first  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  scientific  cooperation  agreements  Avith  Plungary  and  Bul- 
garia; and  we  concluded  negotiations  on  a  similar  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia.  With  the  Soviet  Union,  we  renewed  several  scientific 
cooperation  arrangements. 

Meanwhile,  in  some  other  signatory  nations,  we  have  seen  a  Avell- 
intentioned  and  productive  effort  to  implement  the  principles  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Final  Act.  In  some  nations  in  the  East,  advances  have 
been  only  modest,  and  are  still  far  below  the  Final  Act's  standards. 
And  there  are  individual  cases  under  the  Final  Act  where  forward 
motion  has  been  stalled  or  even  reversed. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Final  Act,  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  bettering  relations  among  the  participating  states.  The  exchange  of 
goods,  knowledge,  people,  and  ideas  has  expanded  in  some  measure. 
Substantial  obstacles  do  remain  to  travel  and  the  flow  of  information 
between  one  part  of  Europe  and  another,  but  these  have  already  dimin- 
ished somewhat.  This  improvement  can  be  seen  simply  in  the  numbers 
of  people  who  have  been  able  to  leave  old  homes  for  new  ones  in  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  Israel.  These  results  mean  real  individual  happi- 
ness, and  we  here  must  reaffirm  our  resolve  to  speed  that  development. 

Likewise,  in  translating  our  shared  political  undertakings  to  the 
area  of  militaiy  security,  the  Final  Act  has  brought  another  kind  of 
exchange,  promising  but  incomplete.  Confidence-building  measures, 
involving  advance  notification  of  maneuvers  and  exchange  of  ob- 
servers, have  made  openness  a  virtue  in  a  field  where  secrecy  was  once 
instinctive.  We  have  laid  a  foundation  on  which  this  meeting  can  pro- 
ductively build. 

Thus  we  can  see  some  progress. 
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'We  can  see  it  in  tenns  of  individuals  and  families  reunited  after 
lieinir  separated  by  war,  accident,  and  history.  But  we  must  recall  the 
manv  who  remain  apart. 

We  can  see  progress  in  business  contacts  that  become  business  con- 
tracts. But  we  cannot  overlook  the  still  inadequate  supply  of  relevant 
economic  data  on  which  the  growth  of  business  confidence  depends. 

We  can  see  progress  in  books  translated,  performers  applauded,  stu- 
dents instructed,  and  scientific  theories  tested.  But  here,  too,  the  open- 
ness and  ease  of  contact  promised  at  Helsinki  has  been  only  partly 
realized. 

Thus,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  record  of  implementation.  The 
standard  we  have  set  together  should  be  even  higher,  if  the  goals  of  the 
Final  Act  are  to  be  realized. 

Let  me  illustrate  some  areas  in  which  we  in  the  United  States  feel 
old  practices  have  not  been  changed  sufficiently  to  meet  the  new  im- 
peratives of  the  Helsinki  spirit. 

In  educational  exchange  programs,  it  is  not  enough  to  increase  the 
number  of  scholars  involved;  rather,  a  prerequisite  for  such  an  in- 
crease is  improved  freedom  for  scholars  and  their  research.  AVliat 
value  is  there,  for  example,  in  financing  a  student's  work  abroad,  when 
for  months  he  is  denied  admission  to  an  essential  archive,  and  when, 
having  finally  been  admitted  one  day,  he  is  not  permitted  back  the 
next — even  to  collect  his  notes  ? 

Also,  in  seeking  "to  facilitate  the  freer  and  wider  dissemination  of 
information  of  all  kinds,"  we  cannot  point  convincingly  to  prog- 
ress while  international  broadcasts  are  subjected  to  continuing 
interference. 

Similarly,  while  steps  have  been  taken  to  ease  travel  and  working 
conditions  for  iournalists,  those  advances  are  jeopardized  when  visas 
are  made  conditional  on  a  correspondent's  agreeing  not  to  contact 
certain  sources  of  information  and  opinion. 

Finally,  while  real  progress  has  been  made  in  reuniting  divided 
families  and  concluding  binational  marriages,  satisfaction  with  those 
developments  must  be  balanced  by  regret  that  many  long-standing 
cases  remain  Tuiresolved,  that  the  resolution  of  routine  cases  is  too 
often  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  that  new  bureaucratic  obstacles 
are  im]")osed  on  people  seeking  to  join  relatives  abroad.  This  runs 
counter  to  the  Helsinki  ])romise  "gradually  to  simplify"  exit  proce- 
dures. It  is  also  hard  to  see  the  workings  of  the  "positive  and  humani- 
tarian spirit"  when  an  ill  and  aged  husband  is  denied,  after  long  years 
of  separation,  the  company  of  his  nearly  blind  wife  and  their  daughter. 

Equally  diflicult  to  understand  are  bi-oader  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  individuals  to  ti-avel  or  emigrate.  That  right  is  established  in  Arti- 
cle 13  of  the  T^niversal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights:  "Everyone  has 
the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
count  IT."  All  of  us  have  ])ledired  in  the  Final  Act  to  "act  in  conformity" 
with  that  Universal  Declaration,  and  we  have  given  specific  emphasis 
to  that  promise  in  tlie  Final  Act's  provisions  on  family  reunification. 

IIUM.\X    KKJins    AXD    DKTKXTE 

Tlic  two  yeai's  since  the  Helsinki  sununit  are  particularly  short  when 
wo  set  tlieni  against  the  historic  divisions  we  ai'c  trving.'through  the 
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Final  Act,  to  bridge.  Some  of  the  deepest  differences  among  the  par- 
ticipating states  lie  in  views  on  the  status  of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  the  state.  The  issue  of  human  rights  represents  the  widest  gap 
between  the  ideals  and  practices  of  East  and  West.  It  is  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject on  the  international  agenda,  but  one  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  an 
understanding  manner,  and  which  must  be  discussed  in  order  to  facili- 
tate further  progress  under  the  Final  Act. 

Precisely  because  the  distance  between  our  views  on  human  rights 
is  so  great,  we  must  all  work  to  narrow  the  divide.  This  is  not  a  simple 
process.  In  my  own  country,  a  mere  15  years  ago  many  Americans 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote.  But  through  commitment  to  an  ideal, 
and  constant  efforts  to  reach  that  ideal,  this  blemish  on  the  American 
record  was  removed.  Other  serious  blemishes  remain,  and  our  ef- 
forts to  remove  them  also  remain  constant.  The  process  is  inevitably 
a  gradual  one,  but  efforts  like  ours  are  what  make  progress  in  human 
rights  possible  under  the  Final  Act. 

In  the  United  States,  we  also  realize  tliat  liuman  riglits  encompass 
economic  and  social  rights  as  well  as  political  and  civil  liberties.  It 
is  our  view  that  one  set  of  values  cannot  be  stressed  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  Rather,  it  is  the  combination  of  these  rights  and  the 
respect  in  which  governments  hold  them  all  which  offer  the  best  prom- 
ise that  all  can  be  attained. 

Concern  for  these  rights  is  not  new  either  to  Americans  or  to  the 
other  states  taking  part  in  tliis  conference.  It  is  enshrined  in  Article 
1  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Xations.  It  is  enshrined  in  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Eights.  And  the  Final  Act,  in  Principle 
VII,  binds  all  the  participating  states  to  "recognize  the  universal  sig- 
nificance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  respect  for 
which  is  an  essential  factor  for  the  peace,  justice  and  well-being  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  relations  and  cooperation 
among  themselves  as  among  all  states." 

American  policy — evolving  from  a  history  of  political  develop- 
ment with  deep  roots  here  in  Europe,  and  nurtured  by  the  efforts  of 
other  nations — has  long  pursued  that  vision.  It  is  explicit  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  animated  the  Four  Freedoms  proclaimed  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt — freedom  from  want  and  fear,  freedom  of  speech 
and  religion — for  which  Americans  last  fouglit  on  this  continent  in 
the  war  against  fascism.  It  was  also  part  of  the  heritage  of  President 
Kennedy  when,  14  years  ago,  he  launched  a  fresh  initiative  for  world 
peace.  He  asked :  "Is  not  peace  in  the  last  analysis  a  matter  of  luiman 
rights?"  And  he  proposed  an  "agreement  on  a  freer  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  people  from  East  to  West  and  West  to  East." 

^Ylien  such  an  agreement  was  concluded  in  Helsinki  as  part  of  the 
Final  Act,  President  Ford  echoed  his  predecessors'  words.  He  said: 
"The  foimders  of  my  country  did  not  merely  say  that  all  Americans 
should  have  these  riglits,  but  all  men  everywhere  should  have  these 
rights." 

On  many  occasions  this  year,  President  Carter  lias  set  forth  his 
own  commitment  to  the  continuity  of  American  policy  in  the  area 
of  human  rights  whether  political,  economic,  social,  or  cultural.  At 
the  United  Nations  last  March,  he  stressed  that  the  "search  for  peace 
also  means  the  search  for  justice  *  *  *  (and)  the  search  for  peace 
and  justice  means  also  respect  for  human  dignity  *  *  *  I  know  perhaps 
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as  well  as  anyone  that  our  ideals  in  the  area  of  human  rights  have 
not  always  been  attained  in  the  United  States,  but  the  American 
people  have  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  full  realization  of  those 
ideas.  We  are  determined  therefore  to  deal  with  our  deficiencies 
quickly  and  openly.'' 

It  is  in  that  same  spirit  that  the  United  States  delegation  will  speak 
about  human  rights  and  basic  freedoms  here  in  Belgrade.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  that  exchange  of  views. 

Let  me  illustrate  some  of  our  concerns.  The  Principle  VII  guar- 
antee of  religion  and  belief  means  to  us  that  expression  of  faith  must 
not  l)e  ]3enalized  by  loss  or  reduction  of  educational  or  career  op- 
portunities. People  should  be  free  to  worship  without  fear  or  state 
interference  in  their  choice  of  ministers,  litei'ature,  and  houses  of 
prayer. 

Similarly,  the  ^'freedom  of  thought  and  conscieiice''  we  have  all 
pledged  io  i-espect  must  have  breathing  space  in  which  to  flourish. 
Its  expression  should  not  be  censored.  Its  exponents  should  not  be 
im]n-isoned  or  exiled  for  making  their  thoughts  known. 

^Moreover,  the  "legitimate  interests''  of  "national  minorities"  in 
our  35  states  requii'e  respect  for  unique  cultural  and  linguistic  herit- 
ages, and  active  policies  to  preserve  these  traditions  and  achievements 
for  futui-e  generations. 

Our  governments  have  assumed  the  resj^onsibility  to  "pix)mote  and 
encourage  the  effective  exercise"  of  these  riflfhts.  And  in  Principle  YII 
we  sulxscribed  to  "the  right  of  the  individual  to  know  and  act  upon 
his  rights  and  duties"  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  The  response  of 
citizens  to  that  challenge,  alone  and  in  either  private  or  public  group- 
ings in  many  signatory  states,  has  been  heartening  evidence  of  the 
Final  Act's  healthy  impact  on  all  of  us.  In  my  own  country,  we  have 
benefited  by  the  dedication,  candor,  and  commitment  of  our  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  Its  valuable  woi-k  will 
be  reflected  in  what  we  do  here  in  Belorad(^;  and  we  are  honored  by 
having  its  meml>ers  as  part  of  our  delegation. 

All  the  more,  then,  we  are  also  obliged  to  register  vigorous  disap- 
proA'al  of  repressive  measures  taken  in  any  country  against  individuals 
and  private  groups  whose  activities  relate  solely  to  promoting  the  Final 
Act's  goals  and  pi-omises. 

Any  such  i-epression  is  contrary  to  the  spii'it  and  the  letter  of  our 
common  pledge.  Rather,  at  this  meeting,  we  should  all  reafTirm  the 
valuable  role  to  be  ])layed  by  individuals  and  organizations,  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  international  associations,  to  help  make  that 
pi edg(»  a  reality. 

roxcLusiox 

In  the  roming  weeks,  the  Ignited  States  di^h^gation  will  focus  its  ef- 
forts in  a  consli'ii('li\-e  maTinei"  on  improvinii"  relaiions  among  the 
partir'ipating  states.  We  ai'e  hei-e  to  hel]^  sti'engthon  ]-)rospects  for  co- 
operation, and  to  help  move  closer  towards  what  should  be  the  noblest 
conunon  goal  of  this  conference:  to  give  the  {)ro('ess  of  detente  a  human 
mcasnT-e  and  a  humanitariaTi  face. 

In  that  spirit,  the  T'nited  States  dek^gation  will  consider  and,  as 
appi'opriate,  support  new  measures  to  improve  implementation  of  the 
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Final  Act.  We  sec  opportunities  for  inipi'o\enient  in  the  following 
areas : 

— promotion  of  human  rights; 

— execution  of  confidence-building  measures ; 

— qualitative  expansion  of  scientific,  economic  and  commercial 
data  exchanges ; 

— easing  of  travel  for  journalists  and  businessmen ; 

— freer  access  to  printed  and  broadcast  information  from  other 
countries :  and 

— fuller  opportunities  for  scholars  and  scholarship. 
This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  our  agenda  or  the  specific  ideas  the 
United  States,  with  other  interested  states,  w411  pursue  in  the  coming 
months.  There  are  also  opportunities  to  promote  the  exchange  of  litera- 
ture, television  programs,  and  culture  of  all  kinds.  There  are  possibili- 
ties for  exploring,  in  such  appropriate  agencies  as  the  UN  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  the  coordination  of  approaches  to  such  per- 
vasive problems  as  environmental  pollution.  And,  there  is  great  po- 
tential for  expanding  trade  and  for  sharing  the  benefits  of  technology. 
However,  our  success  will  be  measured  not  solely  by  words  on  paper, 
but  rather  by  what  we  all  do  both  here  and  at  home  after  this  meeting 
ends.  Together  we  must  give  the  process  of  implementation  direction, 
higher  goals,  and  fresh  momentum,  to  ensure  that — when  w^e  next  meet 
in  a  similar  assembly — we  can  record  even  greater  progress. 

In  our  work  we  will  need  patience,  perseverance  and  perspective. 
This  conference  in  Belgrade  is  one  stage  of  a  dynamic  process  and  a 
continuing  dialogue.  And  that  Helsinki  process  is  part  of  an  even 
larger  effort  to  build  more  secure  and  more  humane  relations  among 
our  nations  and  peoples. 

We  are  nearer  the  beginning  than  the  end.  This  conference  must 
give  the  people  of  the  signatory  countries  and  people  throughout  the 
world  a  first  i-eport  of  first  progress.  It  must  demonstrate  to  them  our 
shared  commitment  to  go  further.  We  owe  them  our  best  efforts  and 
results  better  than  those  so  far  achieved. 
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Proposal  Submitted  by  the  Delegatioxs  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Concerninc? 
the  Concluding  Document  of  the  Belgrade  ^Ieeting  1977  or 
Eepreskntatives  of  the  Participating  States  of  the  Confei^- 
ENCE  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe,  Held  on  the  Basis 
OF  the  Provisions  of  the  Final  Act  Relating  to  the  Followup 
TO  THE  Conference 

CSCE/BM/75 

Belgrade,  21  Febniai-y  1978 

Original:  English 

I 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  relating  to  the 
follow-up  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe, 
a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  participating  States — the 

Belgrade  meeting  1977 — was  held  from  -1  October  1977  to 

1978.  The  date,  duration,  agenda  and  other  modalities  of  the  meeting 
were  established  in  the  Decisions  of  the  preparatory  meeting  also 
held  at  Belgrade,  from  15  June  to  5  August  1977. 

The  representatives  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany,  Greece,  the 
Holy  Se<i,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  liiechtenstein,  Luxem- 
bourg, Malta,  ]\Ionaco,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Romania,  San  [Marino,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia  appointed  by  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  All'airs  of  these  States  took  part  in  the  Belgrade  meeting  1977. 

During  the  oi)ening  session  of  the  meeting,  the  participants 
received  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito. 

The  particii)aiits  were  addressed,  on  behalf  of  tlie  host  countrv.  by 
Ml'.  Milos  Minir,  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Fxecutive  Council  and 
Federal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Din-iug  tlie  opeuing  scvssion  of  the  meeting,  tlie  i)artici])ants  were 
also  addressed,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  by  Mr.  Winspeare  Guicciardi,  Director-General  of  (he 
OfTice  of  the  United  Nations  at  Geneva. 

Opening  slatements  were  made  by  the  ivi)rescntatives  of  the 
l)ar(ivi|)a(ing  States  in  open  Plenary  ineetings: 

(ns) 
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Mr.  Janez  Stanovnik,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  then  Mr.  Amadou-Mahtar 
M'J^ow,  Director  General  of  UNESCO,  made  speeches  on  the  con- 
tribution of  these  organizations  to  the  implementation  of  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

At  sessions  of  the  Plenary  and  of  the  appropriate  subsidiary  work- 
ing body,  contributions  were  made  by  the  following  non-participating 
Mediterranean  States:  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria,  the  Arab  Kopublic  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Lebanon,  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco,  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  Tunisia. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  in  accordance  with 
their  mandate  held  a  thorough  and  useful  exchange  of  views  both  on 
the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  and  of  the 
tasks  defined  by  the  Conference,  as  well  as,  in  the  context  of  the 
questions  dealt  with  by  the  latter,  on  the  deepening  of  the  mutual 
relations,  the  improvement  of  security  and  the  development  of 
co-operation  in  Europe,  and  the  development  of  the  process  of  detente 
in  the  future.  They  also  examined  proposals  concerning  the  above 
questions  and  the  definition  of  the  appropriate  modalities  for  the 
holding  of  other  meetings  in  conformity  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  chapter  of  the  Final  Act  concerning  the  follow-up  to  the 
Conference. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  present  document,  closing  statements  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  participating  States  in  open 
Plenary  meetings. 

II 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  stressed  the  great 
political  significance  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe,  which  initiated  a  new  stage  in  the  efforts  of  their  States 
directed  to  increasing  security,  further  developing  co-operation,  and 
bringing  about  a  climate  of  confidence,  mutual  understanding  and 
justice  in  Europe. 

They  also  stressed  the  fundamental  importance  they  attach  to  the 
continuation  and  further  development  of  detentp  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity to  intensify  efforts  to  make  it  an  increasingly  viable  and  compre- 
hensive process,  of  universal  significance,  reflecting  their  sincere  desire 
to  contribute  to  peace,  security,  justice  and  co-operation  in  Europe  and 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

Noting  that  detente,  of  which  the  relations  l)etween  participating 
States  forni  an  integral  part,  has  continued  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Final  Act  in  spite  of  problems  and  obstacles  encountered,  they  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  their  States  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
achieve  the  aims  set  by  the  Conference.  In  this  respect  they  stressed 
the  role  of  the  CSCE  in  the  process  of  detente,  the  Final  Act  and  its 
implementation  being  essential  for  the  development  of  this  process. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  thorough  exchange  of  views  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  constituted  in  itself 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  achievement  of  the  aims  set  by  the 
CSCE. 

Divergent  views  were  expressed  as  to  the  degree  of  implementation 
of  the  Final  Act  reached  so  far  by  each  of  the  participating  States;  it 
was  noted  that  encouraging  progress  had  been  made  in  the  process  of 
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implementation,  while  important  shortcomings,  also  including  cases 
of  non-implementation,  calling  for  further  action  still  exist. 

The  participating  States  agreed  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  Final  Act.  They  therefore  expressed  their 
resolve  to  pursue  their  efforts  fully  to  implement  all  its  provisions 
tlirough  unilateral,  bilateral  and  multilateral  action.  They  will  pay 
due  regard  to  the  provisions,  where  appropriate,  in  the  application  of 
their  legislation. 

They  also  noted  that  govermnents,  organizations,  institutions  and 
persons  all  have  a  relevant  and  positive  role  to  play  if  the  multiple 
benefits  of  co-operation  are  to  be  fully  secured.  They  recognized  that 
institutions,  organizations  and  persons  have  a  right  to  assist  govern- 
ments in  the  tasks  of  ensuring  the  full  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  tlie  Final  Act  including  where  necessary  to  point  out  inst^aiices  of 
non-implementation. 

Ill 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  reaffirmed  that  their 
States  remain  determined  to  be  guided  in  the  conduct  of  tlieir  relations 
each  of  them  with  all  other  participating  States  by  strict  compliance 
with  and  the  aj)plication  of  the  ten  principles  set  forth  in  the  Final 
Act.  in  all  fonns  and  activities  of  their  relations  and  irrespective  of 
their  political,  economic  and  social  systems,  thus  further  contrilmting 
to  the  strengthening  of  security  and  peace  and  to  tlie  development  of 
co-operation  in  Europe.  They  are  further  detei-mined  to  conduct  their 
]'ehations  with  all  other  States  in  the  spirit  of  tliese  princi])les. 

In  view  of  the  experience  acquired,  shortcomings  noted  and  prob- 
lems faced,  they  considered  that  it  is  indispensable  to  apply  all  prin- 
ciples in  a  more  comprehensive  and  consistent  manner. 

The  participating  States  recognized  that  the  human  aspect  of  the 
CSCE  process  and  its  sigiiificance  for  ]:)eoples  and  individuals  have 
still  to  be  fully  realized.  They  reaffirnied  that  the  respects  by  all  of 
them,  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  all  their  a.spects 
is  of  fundamental  importance  and  constitutes  an  essential  basis  for 
substantial  improvement  of  their  mutual  relations.  Thev  expressed 
their  resolve  fully  to  comply  with  their  international  commitments  and 
o})ligations  in  this  field.  In  so  doing,  they  will  act  in  conformity  with 
the  ])nrposes  and  ])i-inciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
with  thel^niversal  Declaration  of  Human  Kiglits. 

In  this  respect,  they  recalled  the  right  of  everyone  to  work,  the 
('(pial  and  effective  participation  of  women  in  political,  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  life,  the  free  exercise  of  the  profession  and  practice 
of  a  reli^rioii  or  belief  included  in  the  numl)er  of  rights  and  liberties 
recognized  by  all.  They  also  ex])ressed  the  hope  that  all  ])artiripating 
States  will  consider  the  ])ossibility  of  acceding  to  the  International 
(V)\onants  on  Human  l^ights  and  to  the  Optional  Protocol  thereto. 

Having  i-eaflinnod  the  desiiv  of  their  States  to  res]>ect  and  give  ef- 
fect to  refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions as  with  all  f)ther  States,  they  have  convoked,  in  conformity  with 
the  numdnte  contained  in  the  Final  Act  and  according  to  the  ])roi)osal 
made  to  this  effect  by  the  flovernment  of  Switzerland  to  convene  at 
Afontreux  on  Octobei*  .*>!.  107>>  a  me(»ting  of  experts  chai'ged  with  i)ur- 
suiug   the    examination    and    elaboration    of    a    gen(M"ally    acceptable 
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method  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  aimed  at  complementin<r 
existing'  methods. 

Condemning-  all  acts  of  terrorist  violence,  tlie  participating  States 
declare  their  intention  to  reinforce  international  C()lla})orati()ji  aimed 
at  elaborating  elective  measures  designed  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
hostages. 

They  will  also  do  their  best  to  assure  to  all  official  representatives 
and  persons  who  i)articipate  on  their  territories  in  activities  within  tlie 
scope  of  mutual  co-operation  between  States  necessary  security,  as  well 
as  favourable  conditions  for  their  stay  and  their  work. 

IV 

Th.e  representatives  of  the  participating  States  noted  that,  while 
there  had  been  important  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  confi- 
dence-building measures  had  been  implemented,  there  had  been  some 
progress  in  strengthening  confidence  as  a  result  of  the  implementation 
by  all  States  of  the  minimum  requirements  set  out  in  the  Final  Act. 
They  observed  that  a  number  of  States  had  implemented  certain  pro- 
visions liberally,  especially  by  notifying  their  smaller-scale  manoeuv- 
]'es,  by  giving  observers  ample  opportunity  to  follow  the  manoeuvres 
to  which  they  had  been  invited  and  by  providing  ample  information 
when  notifying  manoeuvres. 

To  deepen  and  intensify  implementation  as  well  as  to  develop  and 
enlarge  measures  to  strengthen  confidence,  the  representatives  of  the 
participating  States  adopted  the  following : 

They  will  notify,  in  the  same  manner  as  major  manoeuvres,  those 
smaller-scale  manoeuvres  involving  fewer  than  25,000  troops  and  more 
than  10,000  troops  and  corresponding  in  other  respects  to  the  param- 
eters contained  in  the  provision  on  prior  notification  of  major  mili- 
tary manoeuvres. 

Information  on  manoeuvres  will  also  include  notification  of  the 
types  and  niunbers  of  the  participating  major  units,  that  is,  at  the 
brigade/regiment  or  divisional  level  and  above,  the  estimated  starting 
and  finishing  dates  of  the  movements  of  the  forces  iuA^olved  as  well  as 
the  period  of  absence  from  their  regular  duty  stations. 

Observers  at  military  manoeuvres  should  be  offered  the  best  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  good  overall  picture  of  the  manoeuvre  and  of 
observing  adequately  its  development  by  ample  and  continuous  in- 
formation. They  should  be  offered  reasonable  freedom  of  movement 
in  the  maneouvre  area,  under  escort ;  appropriate  facilities  such  as  ade- 
quate maps  and  binoculars;  and  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  ac- 
tivities of  field  units  taking  part  in  the  manoeuvre ;  and,  if  feasible, 
contact  with  command  staffs.  They  should  be  given  equal  treatment! 

Prior  notification  will  be  given  of  major  military  movements  taking 
place  into  or  within  the  applicable  area,  as  defined  for  prior  notifica- 
tion of  major  military  maneouvres,  and  covering  more  than  200 
kilometers  measured  on  a  straight  line  from  the  point  of  origin.  AVhen 
notifying.  States  will  apply  the  same  provisions  as  adopted  for  major 
military  manoeuvres  with  the  additional  information  of  the  direction 
of  the  movements  and  the  place  of  destination.  They  understand  that 
the  term  "major  military  movement"  is  also  applicable  to  movements 
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wliich  take  place  in  parts,  divided  in  time  and/or  space,  whether  in 
units  or  not,  ^Yhich  in  the  aggregate  exceed  a  total  of  25,000  troops,  if 
the  troops  invoh'ed  are  moving  for  a  co-ordinated  purpose  and  dur- 
ing a  period  of  30  consecutive  da^'s. 

Appropriate,  increased  openness  regarding  military  matters  would 
contribute  to  confidence-building  as  well  as  to  reducing  and  eliminat- 
ing causes  of  misunderstanding  and  overreaction.  The  participating 
States  will  promote  openness  with  regard  to  their  military  budgets. 
They  recognize  the  relevance  and  value  of  ongoing  efforts  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  instrument  for  the  consistent  and  comprehensive  meas- 
urement and  reporting  of  military  expenditures  by  States. 

They  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
urgency  for  all  participating  States  to  take  effective  steps  towards 
halting  the  arms  race  throughout  the  world  and  to  pursue  ongoing 
efforts  in  negotiating  fora  related  to  arms  limitation  and  to  the 
achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control.  Prompt  action  towards  these  objectives 
should  be  taken  to  establish  more  stable  relations  on  a  regional  basis, 
in  particular  in  Europe,  where  major  military  potentials  are 
concentrated. 

The  participating  States  therefore  declare  their  resolve  to  encourage 
worldwide  disarmament  measures  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
other  disarmament  fora,  and  to  give  their  full  support  to  the  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  disarmament,  to 
be  held  in  the  spring  of  1978.  They  transmit  to  those  engaged  in  the 
fora  indicated  above  the  sense  of  urgency  felt  by  the  Belgrade  meeting 
concerning  the  need  to  achieve  progress  in  the  field  of  arms  limitation 
and  disarmament. 

V 

In  the  field  of  economics,  of  science  and  technology  and  of  the 
environment,  the  representatives  of  the  participating  States  acknowl- 
edged that  their  mutual  trade  and  industrial  co-operation  had  grown 
in  the  past  two  years,  but  still  did  not  reflect  their  full  potential. 
Some  improvements  were  noted,  but  there  was  a  need  for  greater 
efforts  to  ensure  the  full  implementation  of  tlie  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act,  particular!}"  in  the  area  of  business  contacts  and 
facilities  and  in  that  of  economic  and  commercial  information. 

Throughout  their  discussions,  the  representatives  of  the  participat- 
ing States  recognized  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  ECE  as  the  main 
instrument  for  multilateral  implementation  of  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act,  and  the}'  considered  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
continue  the  work  already  initiated  there.  They  declared  the  determi- 
nation of  their  States  to  take  further  steps  to  increase  their  co- 
oi)ei'sitioji  in  the  ECIO  in  fields  of  i)articular  interest  to  them. 

Tlie  participating  States  stress  the  need  for  further  etVorts  towards 
solving  the  problems  of  developing  countries  throughout  the  world, 
inchiding  those  among  the  participating  countries  as  long  as  they 
are  developing  from  the  economic  ])oint  of  view.  They  express  their 
readiness  to  niake  joint  economic  ell'orts  to  contribute  to  the  process 
aimed  at  setting  up  a  new  internntional  economic  order. 

Tli(^  participating  Slates  expiess  their  willingness  to  intensify  their 
efforts  with  a  view  to  (Misuring  a  dynaniic  (level()[)nuMit  of  trade  in 
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particular  through  the  diversilication  of  its  structure.  They  will 
continue  their  ell'orts,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to  reduce  or  progres- 
sively eliminate  all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  trade  and  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  the  introduction  of  new  obstacles. 

They  furthermore  express  their  readiness  to  examine  possible  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  international  trade  in  medical  drugs  and  instruments. 
In  the  field  of  business  contacts,  the  participating  States  declare 
their  readiness  to  make  further  efforts  to  ensure  wider  participation  of 
small  and  medium-sized  firms  in  trade  and  industrial  co-operation. 
To  this  end,  they  will  improve  the  financial  and  administrative  con- 
ditions for  the  establishment  of  joint  representations  by  these  firms. 
They  furthermore  will  work  towards  an  improvement  of  international 
telecommunications  and  postal  services,  in  particular  automatic  telex 
connexions  for  business  representations. 

The  participating  States,  when  publishing  economic  and  commer- 
cial information  reflecting  economic  developments,  will  endeavour  to 
use  a  nomenclature  which  ensures  continuity  in  the  monitoring  of 
changes.  They  consider  that  statistical  information  should  permit 
comparability,  be  as  specific  as  possible,  supplemented  by  correspond- 
ing data  in  absolute  terms,  and  be  available  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  recognize  the  usefulness  of  making  this  and  other  relevant 
economic  and  commercial  information  existing  in  other  participating 
States  more  readily  available  to  business  circles  in  their  countries 
through  appropriate  channels.  Statistical  series,  bulletins  or  annuals 
inclucling  data  on  trade,  production,  consmnption  and  national  in- 
come should  preferably  be  published  within  12  months  of  the  period 
to  which  they  relate. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  recognize  that  fur- 
ther efforts  are  required  to  improve  conditions  for  the  development 
of  industrial  co-operation.  In  this  connexion  they  agreed  that  steps 
should  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  arrangements  to  further 
improve  the  facilities  and  accommodation  for  foreign  personnel  in- 
volved in  industrial  co-operation  projects.  It  is  also  considered  de- 
sirable to  identify  new  forms  of  co-operation,  including  co-operation 
in  third  markets,  to  contribute  further  to  the  simplification  of  the 
procedures  and  techniques  of  negotiation  of  industrial  co-operation 
agreements,  and  to  intensify  the  exchange  of  all  kinds  of  information 
in  this  field. 

The  participating  States,  recognizing  the  importance  of  co-operation 
in  the  field  of  energy,  and  the  need  to  achieve  a  better  imclerstanding 
of  energy  resources  in  the  ECE  region,  declare  their  readiness  to 
support  fully  the  ECE's  current  programme  of  information  exchange 
on  energy  matters,  including  the  work  aimed  at  establishing  long- 
term  demand  and  supply  forecasts  for  energ}-  in  the  ECE  region. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  recognized  the  need 
for  a  continued  increase  in  scientific  and  technological  co-operation 
at  bilateral  and  multilateral  levels  and  all  forms  of  co-operation  in- 
cluding direct  contacts  between  scientists  and  between  specialists. 
The  participating  States  will  encourage  existing  multilateral  efforts 
to  ensure  wide  access  to  the  achievements  of  contemporary  science 
and  technology  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis.  They  furthermore 
will  encourage  co-operation  among  relevant  research  centres  and 
specialists  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
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The  representativos  of  the  participating  States  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  the  follow-up  carried  out  by  the  ECE  in  the  field  of  the 
environment,  and  reaffirmed  their  Governments'  intention  to  pursue 
this  v;ork  actively.  Tliey  expressed  the  hope  that  a  decision  will  be 
taken  at  the  83rd  session  of  the  ECE  concernino-  the  holdino-  within 
tlie  framework  of  the  ECE  of  a  high-level  meeting  on  the  environ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  ECE  resolution  1  (XXXII)  and  the  conditions 
sot  forth  therein. 

In  the  field  of  migrant  labour,  the  participating  States  recommend 
that  the  host  countries  and  countries  of  origin  should  intensify  their 
contacts  with  a  view  to  finding  common  solutions  to  the  most  urgent 
problems  which  exist  in  the  field  of  migrant  labour,  and  strengthen 
their  efforts  to  implement  the  existing  agreements  to  which  they  are 
l^ai-ties;  and  that  to  the  same  end  the  host  countries  and  the  countries 
of  origin  should  streng-then,  by  all  appropriate  means,  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  situation  of  migrant  workers  in  all  areas  covered  in  the 
section  of  the  Final  Act  on  migrant  labour,  includin<r  that  of  the 
promotion  of  their  economic,  social,  human  and  other  rights. 

VI 

Within  the  context  of  the  ]>rovisions  of  the  Final  Act,  the  repi^sen- 
tatives  of  the  participating  States  exchanged  views  on  the  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  took  note  of  the  niterest  also  expressed  on 
this  subject  by  the  representatives  of  the  non-participating  ^Mediter- 
ranean  States. 

It  was  noted  with  concern  that,  despite  efforts  to  lessen  tensions 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  these  persist.  It  was  stressed  that  uro-oiit 
resolution  of  these  tensions  will  be  beneficial  to  the  region,  and  will 
also  liave  a  positive  effect  on  strengthening  peace  and  securitv  in 
Europe  arul  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  positive  results  had  been  achieved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  in  the  various  fields  of  economic  activity. 

The  participants  remain  prompted  by  the  desire  to  maintain  and 
amplify  the  dialogue  as  initiated  by  the  CSCE  with  the  non-partici- 
pating Mediterranean  States,  and  to  advance  the  objectives  contained 
in  the  Mediterranean  Chapter  of  the  Final  Act. 

To  these  ends  they  decided : 
— To  convene,  within  the  follow-u])  to  CSCE  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts, the at .  ^ 

Its  mandate  Avill  be  to  consider  the  possibilities  and  ])ropei-  mc^ans 
of  pronioting  concrete  initiatives  for  nuituallv  beneficial  co-operation 
concernmo;  various  economic,  scientific  and  cnjtnrnl  Wohh.  in  partic- 
ular tourism,  hcaltli  and  education,  in  addition  to  initiatives  alreadv 
under  way. 

Tlie  non-part icipatiiiM-  Mediterranean  States  will  l)e  invited  to  con- 
tril)nt('1()the  work  of  this  meeting. 

-  To  encourage  tlie  States  directly  concerned  to  undertake  addi- 
tional efforts  aimed  at  achievino;  tlie  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
re  evant  piovisions  of  the  Final  Act  l)v  means  of  unilateral, 
l)n:it<'ral  and  nmlt ilalcM'al  M('ti\  iticN 
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VII 

Tho,  representatives  of  the  particpartinor  States  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  some  pro*rress  had  been  made  in  the  field  of  hnman  contacts. 
Taking  into  consideration,  however  the  shortcomings  still  existnig  and 
conscions  of  their  readiness  to  continne  the  expansion  of  co-operation 
in  hnma]\itarian  fields,  as  provided  for  in  the  P'inal  Act,  the  partic- 
ipating States  agreed  that  fnrther  measures  were  needed  to  fully  im- 
plement its  relevant  provisions. 

—ensuring  that  applications  relating  to  contacts  and  regular 
meetings  on  the  basis  of  family  ties,  reunification  of  families  and 
marriage  between  citizens  of  different  States,  will  be  resolved 
in  a  positive  and  humanitarian  spirit  within  the  shortest  of 
time  limits  and  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  as  a  regular  practice  to  grant 'applications  for  the  pur- 
pose of  family  meetings  within  one  month,  in  urgent  cases  with- 
in one  week,  and  for  the  purpose  of  family  reunions  and  mar- 
i-iages  between  citizens  of  diil'erent  States  within  three  months 
at  most.  Applicants  and  the  members  of  their  families  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  rights  as  before  concerning  inter  alia 
their  legal,  social,  and  professional  status,  including  housing, 
and  to  continue  to  have  the  same  obligations ; 
— ensuring  adequate  information  as  to  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  applicants  in  the  above-mentioned  fields: 
— continuing-  to  lower  progressively  the  fees  charged  in  connexion 
with  applications  and  official  travel  documents  including  pass- 
ports, so  as  to  ensure  that  they  are  at  a  moderate  level  in  relation 
to  the  average  weekly  income  in  the  respective  participating 
States ; 
— further  facilitating  wider  travel  on  an  individual  or  collective 
basis  for  personal  and  professional  reasons,  by  reducing  require- 
ments for  exit  visas  where  these  exist  and  by  improving  where 
necessaiy  procedures  for  the  issuance  of  entr}'  visas  and  through 
waiving  requirements  for  minimum  currency  exchange  and  for 
advance  hotel  reservations ; 
— further  facilitating  contacts,  meetings,  exchange  of  and  freer 
access  to  information  among  religious  faiths,  institutions  and 
organizations  and  their  representatives  in  the  field  of  their  ac- 
tivities, in  accordance  with  all  the  possibilities  provided  for  in 
the  Final  Act ; 
— permitting  persons  freely  to  contact  and  visit  foreign  missions 
without  disadvantage  to  their  rights  and  social  status. 

VIII 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  noted  that  the  im- 
proA-ement  in  the  circulation  of,  access  to  and  exchange  of  information 
was  still  in  its  initial  stage,  and  that  further  efforts  were  necessary  to 
reach  the  freer  and  wilder  dissemination  of  all  kinds  of  information 
and  by  all  types  of  new;s  media  called  for  in  the  Final  Act,  especially 
in  the  field  of  printed  information.  They  expressed  satisfaction  as  to 
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the  deo-ree  of  co-operation  attained  in  the  field  of  information,  espe- 
cially between  radio  and  television  organizations,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  co-operation  will  also  become  more  active  between  other 
news  media  and  their  journalists.  They  noted  some  pro.o:ress  in  the 
improvement  of  working  conditions  for  journalists  but  felt  that  these 
conditions  still  vary,  thus  calling  for  further  efforts. 
The  participating  States  intend  in  particular : 

—in  response  to  demand  to  facilitate  further  the  importation,  sale 
and  subscription  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  froin  other  par- 
ticipating States  by  making  full  use  of  the  possibilities  con- 
tained in  the  Final  Act ; 
— to  favour  further  bilateral  and  multilateral  co-operation  among 

press  agencies ; 
— to  simplify  further  existing  requirements  for  all  foreign  jour- 
nalists to  enter  and  leave,  as  well  as  to  stay  and  travel,  within  a 
participating  State,  with  the  documentation  necessary  for  their 
work ; 
— to  further  facilitate,  in  all  aspects,  the  work  of  foreign  journal- 
ists, inter  alia^  personal  access  to  sources ; 
— to  favour  the  creation  and  activities  of  foreign  press  associa- 
tions in  their  capitals ; 
— to  encourage  efforts  towards  further  dissemination  of  the  full 
text  of  the  Final  Act  and  of  the  present  document,  to  the  widest 
possible  public  and  to  ensure  the  constant  accessibility  of  these 
documents  to  their  citizens. 
In  order  to  implement  further  the  objectives  of  the  Final  Act  in  the 
field  of  information,  the  participating  States  decide  to  convoke  a 

meeting  of  experts  in  starting  on  1979. 

This  meeting,  not  to  exceed weeks,  will  endeavour  to  prepare  a 

convention  on  the  working  conditions  of  foreign  journalists  and  to 
elaborate  specific  measures  for  the  wider  dissemination  of  printed 
information,  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act. 

IX 

TliG  representatives  of  the  participating  States  noted  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  relating  to  culture 
and  ('duration  had  positive  effects  on  the  development  of  co-operation 
in  those  fields. 

They  also  noted  that  numerous  possibilities  offered  by  the  Final  Act 
had  not  been  sufficiently  utilized  in  encouraging  co-operation  and 
contacts  among  institutions,  organizations  and  persons  active  in  these 
fields.  The  participating  States  confirmed  their  resolve  to  encourage 
and,  w^here  possible,  to  support  such  activities  with  a  view  to  achieve 
a  more  dynamic  and  overall  utilization  of  these  possibilities,  thus  en- 
suring a  comprehensive  realization  of  the  provisions  and  objectives  set 
fo!-f  h  in  thf  Final  Act. 

With  these  aims  in  mind,  the  participating  States  agreed  on  the 
following: 

— to  declare  the  year  10,90  as  the  "Year  of  Cultural  Co-operation 
among  the  States  par(i('ii)ating  in  the  CSCF/'',  and  to  this  end 
f  o  '^Tironr.iirc  nnd  when  possil)ie,  to  support  unilatei'al,  bilateral 
and   nuilfilaloral    nn^asuiTs   aimed    at    a    more  comprehensive 
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acquaintance  with  the  culture  of  tlie  participating  States.  In 
this  regard,  the  participating  States  will  have  bilaternl  and 
multilateral  contacts,  including  contacts  within  UNKSCX). 
They  will  take  into  consideration  the  relevant  proposals  and 
ideas  expressed  at  tli(»  lielgrade  uuH^ting; 
— to  encourage  the  widening  of  mutual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing by  facilitating  the  supply  of,  and  access  to,  books  as 
well  as  works  of  art  by  authors  and  artists  from  all  participat- 
ing States,  as  well  as  by  improving  the  exchange  of  experience 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  relevant  pjirts  of  the 
Final  Act  and  of  their  mutual  cultural  agreements  and 
programmes ; 
—to  encourage  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  cultural  heritage,  the  organization  of  a  seminar  on 
the  restoration  of  historical  and  cultural  works,  the  holding  of 
artistic  events  in  various  fields,  an  international  sculi)ture  work- 
shop of  young  artists,  as  well  as  an  exhibition  of  architecture 
and  town  planning ; 
— upon  the  invitation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
meeting  of  experts  envisaged  in  the  Final  Act  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  "Scientific  Forum"  will  take  place  in  Bonn  starting  on 
20  June  1978.  This  meeting,  not  to  exceed  four  weeks,  will  be 
conducted  within  the  framework  of  the  Follow-up  to  the  Con- 
ference and  of  its  rules  of  procedure.  Representatives  of 
UNESCO  and  the  ECE  shall  be  invited  to  state  their  views; 
— to  continue  encouraging  research  concerning  the  problems  of 

security  and  co-operation  in  Europe ; 
— to  ensure  scholars,  teachers  and  students  improved  possibilities 
of  making  use  of  libraries  and  open  archives  through  encour- 
aging the  exchange  of  bibliographies,  catalogues  and  lists  of 
archival  materials ; 
— to  encourage  the  teaching  and  study  of  less  widely-spread  or 
studied  languages,  as  well  as  the  holding  of  seminars  on  the 
translation,  publication  and  dissemination  of  books,  especially 
those  produced  in  these  languages ; 
— ^to  intensify,  particularly  Avithin  UNESCO,  their  efforts  to 
solve   problems   concerning  the  comparison  and  equivalence 
between  academic  degrees  and  diplomas. 
The     participating     States     will     make     further    efforts    within 
T^XESCO,  in  order  to  implement  fully  the  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  relevant  to  this  organization. 

The  participating  States,  promoting  their  co-operation  in  the  field 
of  culture  and  education,  will,  in  compliance  with  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Final  Act.  take  into  account  the  contributions  that 
national  minorities  or  regional  cultures  can  make,  when  such  minori- 
ties or  cultures  exist  within  their  territory. 


In  conformity  with  the  relevant  provisioris  of  the  Final  Act  and 
with  tlieir  resolve  to  continue  the  multilateral  process  initiated  hj 
the  CSCE,  in  particular  by  successive  meetings  at  appropriate  in- 
tervals among  their  representatives,  the  participating  States  will  hold 
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the  second  of  these  meetings  in  Madrid  as  from  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February' 1980. 

The  mcH^tino-  Avill  ])o  hoUl  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  concerning  the  ''Follow-up  to  the  Conference",  and  the 
Decisions  of  the  Preparatory  fleeting  to  the  Belgrade  meeting  1977, 
including  tlie  statements  made  by  the  C^hairman  of  the  Prei)arat()ry 
Meeting  on  5  August  1977,  will  apply  mutatis  mutandis.  Its  agenda, 
including  the  thorough  exchange  of  A^ews  foreseen  by  the  Final  Act, 
should  also  have  regard  to  the  decisions,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  present  document,  and  to  the  outcome  of  meet- 
ings of  experts  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Belgrade  Meeting 
1977. 

A  preparatory  meeting  will  be  held  in  Madrid  as  from  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January  1980.  It  Avill,  on  the  basis  described  above,  adopt 
the  working  programme  of  the  main  meeting  and  decide  on  other 
[)roblems  outstanding  in  relation  to  the  modalities  of  the  main  meet- 
ing, including  the  level  of  representation.  In  doing  so  the  preparatory 
meeting  will  take  into  consideration  the  experience  gained  during 
the  I^elgradc  meeting  1977. 

The  meeting's  of  experts  convened  by  this  document  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  terms  of  reference,  draw  up  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations and  send  their  reports  to  the  (Tovernments  of  the 
part  icipating  States. 

All  the  above-mentioned  meetings  will  be  held  in  conformity  with 
paragraph  4  of  the  Chapter  on  *'Follow-up  to  the  Conference''  of  the 
Final  Act. 


APPENDIX  C 

"Human   Eights  I'olicy:  The  Unitkd  Statks  at   liKr/jHADi:,'"  Ad- 
dress OF  Representative  Dante  B.  Fascell  Before  the  ('hicaoo 

CorN(riL  ON  FoKEiCxX  Kklations,  Fkhkiarv  124,  11)78 

For  the  last  year  and  more  President  Carter's  human  ri^^hts  policy 
has  been  a  subject  of  continual  comment,  concern  and  controversy  in 
Washington  and  around  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  especially, 
the  Administration's  stand  has  been  repeatedly  put  through  the 
wringer  of  pragmatic  questioning.  Is  it  working?  What  are  the  re- 
sults ?  Wiat  has  it  cost  ?  "\^niere  is  the  payoff  ? 

Those  questions  are  proper,  of  course.  They  are  the  tests  we  would 
use  in  judging  any  political  investment,  whether  it  be  for  national 
defense  or  international  decency,  for  creating  jobs  at  home  or  promot- 
ing democratic  values  abroad. 

Unfoi-tunately,  when  we  ti*y  to  judg:e  the  efficacy  of  the  policy 
against  this  standard  of  tangible  acliievement  we  inevitably  get 
bogged  down  in  partial  and  contradictoiy  measurements.  ^^Hiich 
matter  more — the  release  of  thousands  of  political  prisoners  in  In- 
donesia or  the  thousands  more  still  detained  in  brutalizing  conditions? 
Was  it  a  plus  to  have  martial  law  lifted  in  Nicaragua,  or  do  we  score 
it  as  a  debit  that  people  have  been  killed  in  riots  there  ?  Is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Jcavs  and  others  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
a  tribute  to  our  steadfastness  or  a  temporary  and  cynical  gesture 
meant  to  buy  off  Ameiican  public  opinion  for  a  few  months? 

The  fact  is  that  facts  mislead.  The  scorecard  on  human  rights  shifts 
so  often  that  tallies  which  can  be  made  to  look  good  today  can  also 
turn  dismal  tomorrow.  And  the  attempt  to  keep  count  of  successes 
and  of  failures  diverts  us  from  what  I  think  are  the  two  central 
aspects  of  the  pursuit  of  human  rights. 

The  first  has  been  cynically  described  as  the  "feel-good"  quotient 
of  the  policy.  It  makes  Americans  feel  good — after  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  and  other  episodes  of  governmental  deceit — to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  again. 

I  like  the  description,  but  I  reject  the  cynicism  with  which  it  is 
applied. 

There  is  nothing  wrong — and  a  great  deal  right — about  a  policy 
which  reminds  Americans  of  the  values  our  history  reflects.  There 
is  nothing  wrong — and  a  great  deal  right — with  the  attempt  to  project 
those  values  again  into  the  international  arena  as  the  expression  of 
an  American  consensus  about  ourselves  and  our  role  in  the  world. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  policy  is  its  nature  as  a  long-term  com- 
mitment. AdA^ocacy  of  human  rights  is  not  a  quick  fix.  The  lonewed 
American  determination  to  defend  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  seek 
broadened  protection  of  individual  rights  and  Avelfare  holds  no  prom- 
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ise  of  easy  victories.  The  etiort  is  certain  to  be  a  long  one.  but  so 
have  been  our  programs  to  aid  economic  development  around  the 
Avorld.  The  pursuit  is  likely  to  be  frustrating,  but  so  are  trade  negotia- 
tions or  disannament  talks  or  the  search  for  cancer  cures  or  treatments. 

Wo  do  not  draw  l)ack  from  those  endeavors  just  because  the  price  is 
high  in  terms  of  patience  and  perseverance.  Xor  can  we  turn  away  from 
the  pursuit  of  human  rights  because  the  goal  remains  distant.  At  his 
inaugural  17  years  ago,  John  Kennedy  asked  Americans  ''to  bear  the 
l)urden  of  a  long,  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year  out  *  '■'  *  against 
the  conmion  enemies  of  man :  tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and  vrar  itself." 
The  struggle  is  still  on,  and  it  is  too  early  to  say  for  sure  wlio  is  win- 
ning it. 

The  Belgra'le  conf(U-cn('o.  now  Rearing  its  conclusion,  liowever, 
gives  me  a  chance  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  human  rights  policy  as 
part  of  that  long,  frustrating,  but  crucial  ''twiliglit  struggle."  The  first 
formal  meeting  of  the  .^>5  Eastern,  Western  and  neutral  states  which 
signed  the  197r>  Helsinki  accords  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope sh.ows  up  all  the  problems  of  trying  to  keep  a  scorecard  on  human 
rights.  It  also  demonstrates  all  tl-e  ^potential  for  gradual  change  that 
makes  American  policy  one  of  hope  and  promise. 

Let  me  go  back  over  some  basic,  recent  history  to  put  the  Belgrade 
talks  i)i  ]")ers])e('ti^•e.  Tlie  IT(^lsinki  accords  themselves  were  the  out- 
growth of  a  twenty-year-long  Soviet  effort  to  obtain  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  post-war  boundaries  of  Euroj)e.  Moscow  sought  a  peace 
treat}'.  It  got  instead  a  declaration  of  political  resolve  in  wliich,  as 
tradeoffs  for  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  e?dsting  frontiers,  the 
"West  insisted  on  provisions  for  ''a  freer  flow  of  people  arid  ideas'' — 
jinotjier  go;»l  of  Pi-esident  Kennedy — across  tlio^e  frontiers. 

Wlien  tlie  long  negotiations  ended  at  the  Helsinki  sununit, most 
Western  observers  thought  and  said  that  the  Soviets  had  gotten  the 
l)est  of  the  bargain.  The  West  acceded  to  the  legitimacy  of  Communist 
conquest  in  Europe.  In  return,  the  East  made  imdert:ikings  to  respect 
human  rights  and  dignity,  but  without  tlie  expectation  thnt  it  could 
l)e  ludd  to  tlie  piomises  it  made. 

What  liappeued,  instead,  was  a  remarkable  turnijig  of  tlie  tables.  It 
wjis  {H'cr)))i])lisl;ed  not  by  any  brilliant  stratejrists  in  Wasliington  or  at 
NATO,  but  by  a  small  band  of  intrepid  Soviet  citizens  who  began  to 
say  out  loud- -so  th.at  the  rest  of  the  world  could  hear — that  the  Soviet 
TTnion  must  make  good  on  its  own  laws  and  its  Helsinki  conunitments. 
Tlieir  demands  made  us  resi)ond.  Tt  wns  they — members  of  Avhat  has 
como  to  be  called  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  aTul,  latci*,  the  signatories 
of  Chai-tci-  '77  in  Pi-agiii^ — who  mnde  the  West  awai'c  of  the  valne  of 
TFolsinki. 

A  yeai-  ago  yeslei-day  when  the  Helsinki  (Commission  held  its  first 
public  hearings  in  Washiiigton  on  hnnian  rights,  former  Ambassador 
Leonard  Garment  summed  up  whnt  had  hapj^ened.  "The  existence  of 
a  formal.  wiMtt(-n  docinncnt,  to  vliich  the  I<']a<tern  r(»<rimes  ffave  their 
public  con^-ent  and  theii'  formal  stamp  of  legit  imacy,  lias  made  a  di  (I'er- 
ence.  The  words  niatter  and  ai-e  beginning  to  iiio\e  human  miiuls,''  h(* 
testified.  Then  he  added:  "Pei-ha|)s  we  in  the  West,  who  pay  such 
frequent  tribute  to  tJK*  woi-lh  of  ideas,  should  be  a  little  embarra'-sed 
that  at  the  time  of  Ilelsiidvi  we  entei'taijWMl  such  a  low  opinion  of  llieir 
power." 
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By  the  time  of  Belgrade — the  siibslantive  pai'l  ol'  which  began  last 
October — our  opinion  had  changed.  AVe  in  the  West  approaclied  the 
conference  as  a  significant  test  of  our  ability  to  give  and  get  an  account 
of  the  progress  promised  in  the  Final  Act,  the  formal  name  of  the  Hel- 
sinki document.  And  from  the  East — in  a  few  ai"eas  of  Helsinki  imd(M"- 
takings — we  could  ahead}'  soe  surface  gestures  of  com[)liaiu  e. 

Those  gestures  were  made  with  an  eye  to  Belgrade,  out  of  conc.'ern 
for  what  would  be  said  there  if  tlierc  were  no  signs  of  movement.  The 
gestures  included  the  amnesty  of  political  prisoners  in  llomania, 
Poland  and,  later,  Yugoslavia.  The  rise  in  tlie  ejnigration  iigures  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  were  also  gestures  toward  the 
Helsinki  promise  to  "facilitate"  the  reunification  of  divided  families. 
The  sale  of  a  few  more  Western  papers  and  niagazines  and  the  easing 
of  travel  restrictions  on  some  Vv'estern  journalists  also  constituted  ges- 
tures in  the  field  of  information. 

For  the  scattered  positive  signals,  hoAvever,  there  were  balancing 
negative  acts.  Journalists  could  get  around  with  greater  ease  perhaps, 
but  they  could  also  be  subjected — and  were  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia — to  outrageous  harassment.  New  applicants  for  exit 
visas  could  be  processed  with  greater  speed,  but  many  with  applica- 
tions long  pending  could  be — and  were  in  the  USSR — treated  with 
brutality  and  renewed  contempt.  Finally,  and  most  tragically,  16  of 
the  43  members  of  tlie  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  have  been  jailed  for 
daring  to  raise  their  voices  to  demand  domestic  compliance  with 
international  human  rights  standards. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act,  the  U.S. 
Commission  issued  its  comprehensive  report  on  compliance.  In  a  cap- 
sule judgment,  it  found:  "Progress  has  been  inadequate.  Measured 
against  either  the  hopes  voiced  at  tlie  Helsinki  summit  or  the  need  for 
smoother  and  more  stable  relations  among  the  signatories,  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Final  Act  has  fallen  short." 

That  judgment  formed  the  background  of  the  U.S.  effort  at  Bel- 
grade, an  effort  made  up  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  was  simply  to 
register  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  pace  and  quality  of  progress  un- 
der the  Final  Act,  especially  its  human  rights  and  humanitarian  pro- 
visions. But  beyond  holding  the  Communist  states  to  account  for  their 
non-performance,  the  second  American  goal  was  to  seek  reaffirmation 
of  the  common  Helsinki  commitments  themselves,  to  stimulate  better 
behavior  out  of  the  examination  of  the  imperfect  past  record. 

The  first  goal  has  been  fully  met.  In  fact,  the  first  eleven  vreeks  of 
the  conference  brought  a  welcome  bonus.  In  that  period  devoted  to  the 
review  of  Final  Act  implementation,  the  firm  U.S.  voice  of  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg — whose  many  distinctions  include  his  being  a 
Chicagoan — was  joined  by  that  of  man}^  Western  and  neutral  spokes- 
men in  a  persuasive  chorus  of  concern  on  the  issue  of  human  rights. 

The  Communist  delegations  tried  to  blunt  this  assault,  but  failed. 
They  argued  first  that  the  Final  Act  itself  made  any  criticism  of  their 
domestic  conduct  off  limits,  because  the  accords  banned  "interference" 
in  internal  affairs.  The  West,  however,  showed  clearly  that  human 
rights  are  matters  of  international  agreement,  of  specific  Final  Act 
pledges,  and  thus  not  })urely  issues  of  domestic  competence. 

Then  when  Justice  Goldberg  cited  the  treatment  of  specific  in- 
dividuals— Charter  77  signers  jailed  in  Prague  or  Soviet  dissenters 
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such  as  Yuri  Orlov,  Aleksandr  Ginzburg,  Anatoli  Shcharansky  and 
Andrei  Sakharov — the  Soviets  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  rebut  us 
with  "youVe-another''  arguments.  Guilty  of  racial  discrimination, 
of  imprisoning  the  Wilmington  Ten,  of  letting  millions  go  jobless — 
even,  they  said  in  apparent  seriousness,  of  executing  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  50  years  ago — the  Ignited  States  had  no  right  to  lecture  others 
on  respect  for  human  rights. 

I  do  not  claim  that  these  exchanges  make  up  a  dialogue.  Obviously, 
on  both  sides,  there  was  much  more  give  than  take.  But  the  Bel- 
grade review  period  did  something  no  other  international  meeting 
has  done:  it  broke  the  silence  barrier  on  human  rights.  Diplomats 
found  themselves  talking  nhniit  a  subject  they  generally  prefer  to 
duck,  but  having  been  confronted  with  the  issue,  they  found  no  way 
to  put  it  aside.  Instead,  because  the  Helsinki  process  is  a  continuing 
one  and  tlie  Belgrade  tallv  wil]  be  reviA'ed  wb.en  the  signatories  meet 
again  in  Madrid  in  two  years,  human  rights  has  won  a  place  on  the 
international  agenda  it  should  have  liad  long  ago. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  importance  of  that  precedent  in  a  moment, 
but  first  let  us  look  at  how  far  we  have  gotten  with  our  second  goal : 
reaffirming  the  Final  Act's  importarice  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
improved  performance.  Barring  new  developments  today,  the  Bel- 
grade Conference's  concluding  document  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
upon.  But  it  has  uoav  become  obvious  to  all  that  the  SoAnet  TTnion  and 
its  closest  Warsaw  Pact  allies  are  inalterably  opposed  to  a  document 
of  real  substance.  We  have  worked  hard  for  such  a  document  through- 
out the  proceedinofs  in  the  face  of  Soviet  intransigence.  At  a  minimum, 
the  concluding  document  will  note  that  delegates  met  and  talked 
and  that  tliey  will  meet  again  and  talk  again  in  Madrid. 

So  brief  a  concluding  document  would  be  a  disappointment  to 
many.  But  T  do  not  beliei^e  that  the  final  communique  should  be  con- 
sidered ])y  any  of  us  to  be  the  main  measure  of  the  impact  of  the 
Belgrade  meeting.  Certainly  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  a  con- 
ference docnmont  of  real  political  substance  that  gave  a  candid  as- 
sessment of  im]^lementation.  reaffirmed  the  commitment  to  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  marked  out  specific  areas  for  im- 
proved pei-formance.  But  <r\\ou  the  rule  of  consensus,  under  which 
each  country  has  effective  Acto  power,  a  strong  Belgrade  concluding 
document  was  never  in  the  cards. 

Xevertheless,  what  has  emerged  has  the  potential  for  being  just  as 
valuable.  After  Belgrade  comes  Madrid,  another  occasion  to  insist  on 
implementation  of  the  Final  Act,  to  hold  up  the  record  for  candid 
review,  to  try  and  win  the  fresh  commitments  that  could  not  be 
achieA'cd  at  Belgrade.  And  after  their  ex[)(M'ience  at  Belrri-ade— -that  of 
being  forced  to  hear  out  their  ci-itics — fho  Communist  states  must  be 
even  moi-e  flet^'rmined  than  befoT-e  to  avoid  a  se(V)nd  round  of  diplo- 
matic embarrassment. 

They  have  two  roads  to  choose  from.  One  is  to  renonnce  the  Hel- 
sinki T^rocess.  to  ])oycott  the  ^fadrid  meeting  or  so  rewrite  its  rules 
that  it  becomes  an  empty  exercise.  Tho  othei-  is  to  show  a  measure  of 
frood-faith  implementation  between  Bel,<rrade  and  INFadrid  that  de- 
flates ci-iticism  and  litrhtens  the  internaf  ional  afniosphere. 

Xeithei-  jilfernativi*  is  atfraclive.  The  TLOsiTiki  nccoids  were  meant 
to  1)0  a  ('Mpstf>ne  of  the  l^re/hn(»v  (lr*t(>nle  policv.  To  turn  awav  fi-om 
them  is  to  pronounce  that  j)oli('v  a  failure. 
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The  other  choice — that  of  iiec'(lni«^-  tiie  concerns  voiced  at  I^elgrade 
and  moving  to  remedy  the  j)ractices  which  drew  such  lieavy  fire — is 
not  easy  either.  It  would  mean,  over  the  long  run,  according  the  indi- 
vidual real  protection  against  monopoly  state  power.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  invite  more  challenges  against  Communist  rule  in  its  present 
form,  to  tolerate  that  very  diversity  which  evei-y  dictatorship  must 
deny. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  way  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  slip  from 
between  the  rock  and  the  hard  place  where,  on  the  human  nghts — 
Helsinki  issue,  it  is  nov^-  held.  That  is  for  the  West  and  the  United 
States,  in  particular,  to  relax  the  pressure  for  Helsinki  compliance 
so  forcefully  brought  to  bear  in  Belgrade. 

We  could  slip  into  that  path  too  easily.  We  could  say  that  Ave  asked 
too  much  from  Belgrade,  got  too  little  and  need  to  try  another  course. 
We  could  go  further — in  our  impatience  for  results  that  can  be  totted 
up  on  a  scorecard — and  pronounce  the  w^iole  push  for  human  i-ights 
standards  a  profitless  game.  And  thus  we  could  let  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  one.  off  the  hook. 

But  I  said  earlier  that  we  had  set  an  important  precedent  at  Belgrade 
in  legitimizing  international,  diplomatic  treatment  of  concrete  human 
rights  issues.  The  precedent  is  one  we  must  observe  as  well  as  insist 
that  others  acknowledge.  If  we  change  our  signals  now  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Belgrade  outcome,  we  lose  the  new  ground 
onto  which  we  moved  ourselves  and  the  East -West  relationship. 

The  precedent  set  at  Belgrade  is  only  as  valuable  as  the  follow-up 
to  it.  Having  won  the  right  to  speak  out  on  the  importance  of  our 
values  to  our  security  and  the  oixlering  of  a  real  detente,  we  cannot 
afford  to  turn  away,  back  into  silence. 

We  have  found  in  Helsinki  a  framework  in  which  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  both  feels  good  and  can  do  good.  The  patience  to  put  up  with 
the  slow  pace  of  results  from  that  policy  is  something  Americans  have 
yet  to  learn. 

Along  the  road  we  are  certain  to  have  anxious  moments  and  even 
setbacks  of  our  own.  But  the  road  toward  international  respect  for 
human  rights  is  the  right  one  for  us  to  be  traveling. 

At  Belgrade  we  began  the  trip  with  honor  and  realism.  We  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 


APPENDIX  D 
Text  of  Concluding  Document  of  the  Belgrade  Meeting  1977  of 

RePRESENTATR  ES  OF  THE  PARTICIPATING  StATES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

ON  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Elt^ope,  Held  on  the  Basis  of 

THE   PrO\TSIONS  OF  THE  FiNAL  AcT  RELATING  TO  THE  FOLLOWUP  TO 

THE  Conference,  March  8. 1978 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe,  appointed  by  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  these  states,  met  at  Belgrade  from  4  October 
1977  to  9  March  1978  in  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  relating  to  the  follo\Yup  to  the  Conference. 

The  participants  received  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito  and  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Milos  Minic,  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Councii  and  Federal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Social- 
ist Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Contributions  were  made  by  the  following  nonparticipating  Medi- 
terranean States :  Algeria,  Egypt,  Israel,  Lebanon,  ^Morocco,  Syria  and 
Tunisia. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  stressed  the  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  detente,  which  has  continued  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Final  Act  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  obstacles  encoimtered.  In 
this  context  they  undorliiied  t  iio  itjIc  of  the  CSCE.  the  iui])1ementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  being  essential  for  the  development 
of  this  process. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  held  a  thorough  ex- 
change of  views  both  on  the  implementation  of  tlie  in-ovisious  of  the 
Final  Act  and  of  tlie  tasks  defniod  ])v  the  Conference,  as  well  as, 
in  the  context  of  the  questions  dealt  witli  by  the  latter,  on  the  dee]ien- 
ing  of  tlieir  mutual  i-elations,  tlie  improvement  of  security  and  the 
development  of  cooperation  in  Euro])e,  mid  the  develo])meut  of  the 
process  of  detente  in  the  future. 

The  represent ati\es  of  the  participating  States  stressed  the  political 
importance  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Euro]^e 
and  reaffirmed  the  resolve  of  their  governnuMits,  to  implement  fidlv, 
unilateral! V,  bilatcrallv  and  miiKilatei-allv.  all  the  ])r()visions  of  the 
Final  Act.' 

It  was  i-ecogui/.ed  that  tlie  exchan«>('  of  \iews  constitutes  in  itself  a 
\aliial)le  contribution  towards  the  achievement  of  the  ainis  s(^t  l)y  the 
CSCF.  although  different  views  were  expressed  as  to  fho  deiiree  ()f  im- 
plementation of  the  Final  Act  reached  so  far. 

Tl'ev  also  examined  ]>roposals  concerning  i]\e  above  (inestions  and 
the  definition  of  the  ap])iopriate  modalities  for  tlu^  h()ldin,<i:  of  other 
meetings  in  confojinit  v  ^vith  th.e  provisions  of  the  (•ha])terof  the  Final 
Act  concejuinLr  <]ie  f(;llo\v-np  to  th(>  confei-en('(\ 
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Consensus  was  not  reached  on  a  number  of  pioposals  submitted  to 
the  meeting. 

In  conformity  with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  and  with 
their  resolve  to  continue  the  mulihiteral  process  initiated  l)y  the  CSCE 
the  participating  States  will  hold  further  meetings  amon^g  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  second  of  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  Madrid  com- 
mencing Tuesday  11  November  1980. 

A  preparatory  meeting  will  be  held  in  Madrid  commencing  Tues- 
day 9  September  1980  to  decide  on  appropriate  modalities  for  the  main 
Madrid  meeting.  This  will  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  Final  Act  as  well 
as  of  the  other  relevant  documents  adopted  during  the  process  of  the 
CSCE.^ 

It  was  also  agreed  to  hold,  within  the  framework  of  the  follow-up 
to  the  CSCE,  the  meetings  of  experts  of  the  participating  States  indi- 
cated below. 

In  conformity  with  the  mandate  contained  in  the  Final  Act  and 
according  to  the  proposal  made  to  this  effect  by  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  a^meeting  of  experts  will  be  convened  at  Montreux  on 
October  31, 1978  charged  with  pursuing  the  examination  and  elabora- 
tion of  a  generally  acceptable  method  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes aimed  at  complementing  existing  methods. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  Meeting  of  Experts  envisaged  in  the  Final  Act  in  order 
to  prepare  a  "Scientific  Forum''  will  take  place  in  Bonn  starting  on 
June  20.  1978.  Representatives  of  UNESCO  and  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  shall  be  invited  to  state  their  views. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Malta,  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts on  the  Mediterranean  will  be  within  the  framework  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Chapter  of  the  Final  Act,  convened  on  February  13, 1979  in 
Valletta.  Its  mandate  will  be  to  consider  the  possibilities  and  means 
of  promoting  concrete  initiatives  for  mutually  beneficial  co-operation 
concerning  various  economic,  scientific  and  cultural  fields,  in  addition 
to  other  initiatives  relating  to  the  above  subjects  already  under  way. 
The  non-participating  Mediterranean  States  will  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute to  the  work  of  this  meeting.  Questions  relating  to  security  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Madrid  meeting. 

The  duration  of  the  meetings  of  experts  should  not  exceed  4-6  weeks. 
They  will  draw  up  conclusions  and  recommendations  and  send  their 
reports  to  the  governments  of  the  participating  States.  The  results  of 
these  meetings  will  be  taken  into  account,  as  appropriate,  at  the  Madrid 
Meeting. 

All  the  above-mentioned  meetings  will  be  held  in  conformity  with 
paragraph  4  of  the  Chapter  on  "Follow-up  to  the  Conference"  of  the 
Final  Act. 

The  government  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
is  requested  to  transmit  the  present  document  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  ITnited  Nations,  to  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  and  to  the 
Executive  Secretarv  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  The  government  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 

1  The  other  relevant  documents  adopted  during  the  process  of  the  CSCE  are  :  The  Final 
Recommendations  of  the  Helsinki  Consultations  ;  The  Decisions  of  the  Preparatory  Meeting 
to  Organize  the  Belgrade  Meeting  1977  ;  this  Concluding  Document. 
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slavia  is  also  requested  to  transmit  the  present  document  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Mediterranean  non-participating  States. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating  States  expressed  their  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  people  and  government  of  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  for  the  excellent  organization  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting  and  the  warm  hospitality  extended  to  the  delegations  which 
participated  in  the  meeting. 


APPENDIX  E 

FixAL  Plexary  Statement  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
CiiAiRMAX,  U.S.  Delegation,  Belgrade  ^Meeting,  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  March  8, 1078 

]Mr.  Cliaii'inan,  I  wish  to  tliank  our  Yuo-osliiv  liosts  for  tlie  manner 
in  which  they  have  provided  for  us  at  this  conference.  The  Secretariat 
under  the  able  direction  of  Ambassador  Bozinovic,  the  Yugoslav  dele- 
gation and  the  government  and  people  of  Yugoslavia  expended  every^ 
effort  to  make  our  conference  a  success.  I  wish  particularly  to  express 
appreciation  to  His  Excellency,  Ambassador  Pcsic.  His  constant  stead- 
fastness and  determination  even  when  our  work  was  in  its  most  difficult 
hours  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  American  delegation  that  President  Tito  is  this  very  week  in  the 
United  States  where  President  Carter  is  conveying  to  him  his  personal 
appreciation  for  the  uniquely  constructive  role  that  Yugoslavia  has 
plaved  not  only  in  the  Belgrade  meeting  but  in  the  entire  process  of 
building  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

I  consider  it  appropriate  in  this  final  statement  to  express  frankly 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Belgrade  meeting 
and  on  the  CSCE  process  that  was  begun  in  Helsinki  and  will  continue 
in  Madrid  and  thereafter. 

The  Belgrade  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe — the  first  formal  sequel  to  the  Helsinki  Summit — is 
now  at  its  end.  In  the  judgment  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States, 
the  meeting  has  fulfilled  its  basic  mandate  and  although  it  has  been 
difficult,  it  has  also  been  successful. 

In  these  past  months — with  the  support  of  our  gracious,  patient 
Yugoslav  hosts  and  through  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  delegates — 
our  meeting  has  confirmed  the  vitality  of  the  Helsinki  concept. 

Belgrade  has  tested  the  validity  and  flexibility  of  the  CSCE  process. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  passage,  but  we  have  delineated  the  scope  of 
that  process  and  added  to  its  depth.  Most  important  of  all,  we  have 
given  our  commitment  to  preserving  the  process  and  to  making  its 
growth  our  common  enterprise. 

We  have  had  the  exchange  of  views  which  the  Final  Act  man- 
dates on  the  implementation  of  its  provisions  and  on  the  prospects  for 
improved  mutual  relations.  We  have  spoken  our  own  minds  and  have 
heard  out  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  us. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  sober  assessment  of  past 
accomplishments,  continuing  shortcomings  and  future  challenges. 
We  have  agreed  to  continue  this  discourse  bilaterally  and  in  Madrid 
in  1980. 

The  United  States  has  always  viewed  the  fulfillment  of  Final  Act 
commitments  as  part  of  a  gradual,  but  steadily  advancing  process  of 
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bridging  the  East-AVest  divide,  of  extending  the  benefits  of  security 
and  cooperation  throughout  Europe,  including  of  course  Berlin.  The 
contribution  of  CSCE  has  been  to  engage  35  states — different  in  size 
and  system,  history  and  outlook — in  that  vital  effort.  The  role  of  the 
Belgrade  meeting  has  been  to  deepen  that  engagement  and  to  make 
specific  the  conduct  which  it  entails. 

From  our  talks  has  emerged  a  clearer  sense  of  the  tasks  before  us. 
Xo  country  can  be  allowed  to  single  out  particular  sections  of  the  Final 
Act  for  their  attention  while  ignoring  others.  Progress  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  and  human  contacts  as  well  as  disarmament  and  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  are  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether in  the  Final  Act.  The  significance  of  Final  Act  implementa- 
tion— and  of  the  Belgrade  review  of  its  progress — lies  precisely  in 
combining  the  various  elements  of  detente  in  a  coherent,  related  whole. 

Last  October  I  also  spoke  of  giving  detente  a  "humanitarian  face 
and  a  human  measure."  That  has,  indeed,  been  the  theme  of  this  Con- 
ference. For  though  we  are  here  to  represent  governments,  we  have 
managed  to  address  the  problems  of  people  as  well  as  of  power.  We 
have  weighed  the  claims  of  individuals,  not  just  the  interests  of  states. 

Thus  we  explored  the  promises  made  at  Helsinki  to  respect  the  role 
of  the  individual  and  groups  in  monitoring  the  implementation  of  the 
Final  Act,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  divided  families,  to  facilitate  the 
right  of  free  emigration,  and  to  better  the  conditions  in  which  scientists, 
joui'nalists,  scholars  and  businessmen  work.  There  has  been  some  prog- 
I'ess  in  some  of  these  areas  but  not  nearly  enough  and  regrettably  there 
have  been  retrogressions. 

The  favorable  resolution  of  such  questions  in  the  days  to  come  will 
do  much  to  create  the  climate  of  openness  in  which  detente  itself  will 
flourish.  A  detente  relationship  which  betters  the  lot  of  individuals 
and  smoothes  contact  between  them  is  also  certain  to  improve  the  ties 
between  states. 

Crucially,  of  course,  our  meeting  dealt  at  length  with  the  question 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Our  citizens'  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief;  their  ability  to  exercise  their 
civil  rights  effectively — individually  or  in  groups — raised  sensitive  is- 
sues at  Belgrade.  Their  sensitivity  was  part  of  their  significance.  Our 
meeting  was  the  first  to  put  those  questions  prominently  and  legitim- 
ately into  the  framework  of  multilateral  East -West  diplomacy. 

That  idea  is  a  powerful  one,  and  at  Belgrade  it  has  won  powerful 
support.  It  has  also  aroused  strong  opposition.  AVe  have  heard  the  cx3n- 
tention  tliat  human  I'ights  are  purely  internal  affairs,  that  to  discuss 
their  observance  in  another  nation  is  to  violate  that  nation's  sovereignty 
to  interfere  in  matters  that  are  no  outsider's  concern. 

Tlio  Final  Act  i-efutes  that  reasoning.  The  l^elgrade  meeting  has 
niiide  it  untenable. 

By  virtue  of  T^rinciple  VTT,  human  rights  nre  direct  concerns  of  all 
Final  Act  signatories.  Under  the  terms  of  the  XTnited  Nations  Charter, 
the  T'niversal  Derlaration  of  TTuman  Bights  and  the  International 
Covenants — as  well  as  the  Final  Act^ — they  are  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional undertakings.  They  are  then,  without  question,  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  diplomatic  (^xaniinat  ion  and  debate  we  have  had  in  Belgrade. 
And  they  will  remain,  after  Belgrade,  the  proper  focus  of  continuing 
comment  and  efforts. 
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For  tlie  pursuit  of  lilKMty  is  an  iiiHMHlinir  (Mitcipris*'  for  jiuim.  tlic 
surest  guarantee  of  his  seclii'ity  aiul  of  peace.  W'liat  the  Kiual  Art 
obliged  us  all  to  pursue  is  what  Aleksandr  Puslikin  defined  long  ago 
as  a  "better  kind  of  freedom".  That,  he  wrote,  is  the  freedom  "not  to 
bow  your  conscience,  thouglit  or  neck  to  rank  or  ])o\ver  *  *  *".  That 
concept  of  individual  dignity  is  still  the  vision  oH'ered  us  by  the  Kinal 
Act.  the  vision  all  of  us  pledged  to  respect  and  pioinote. 

We  know,  however,  that  not  all  of  us  have  fulfilled  thai  i)l(Mlg('  in 
full  or  in  good  faith.  The  American  delegation  has  spoken  foith- 
riglitly  at  lielgrade  of  the  broken  and  unfulfilled  promises  of  l*rin- 
ciple  VII  and  Basket  Three.  We  have  expressed  our  concern  and  our 
regret  and — at  times— our  outrage  at  the  incidents  which  have 
occurred  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Final  Act  and  in  profound  dis- 
regard of  its  provisions  in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  fundam(Mital 
freedoms. 

Our  meeting  could  not  overlook  such  episodes,  especially  wlien  un- 
warranted repression  is  directed  against  men  and  women  whose  only 
offense  seems  to  be  that  they  have  mereh'  sought  to  monitor,  or  enforce, 
or  implement  the  provisions  and  the  promises  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Their  activity  is  encouraged  by  the  Final  Act.  It  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  punished. 

Similarly,  in  our  review  of  implementation,  we  could  not  gloss 
over — and  cannot  now — the  plight  of  men  and  women  persecuted  for 
their  religious  beliefs  and  for  trying  to  pass  those  beliefs  on  to  their 
children.  Nor  can  we  be  silent  now — or  in  the  future — when  numbei's 
of  ethnic  minorities  are  denied  their  equality,  particularly  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  language  and  culture  which  are  essential  to 
their  special  identity. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  such  questions  are  irrelevant  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Final  Act,  intrusive  at  this  meeting  and  injurious — if 
discussed — to  the  development  of  detente.  We  live  in  the  real  world, 
not  one  of  make-believe.  We  cannot  make  our  world  a  better  one  if  we 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  its  faults. 

Those  faults — just  as  much  as  our  accomplishments  and  opportuni- 
ties— were  the  legitimate  subject  of  the  Belgrade  review.  That  re\'iew 
dealt  productively  with  real  shortcomings  in  Final  Act  implementa- 
tion so  that  from  our  examination  we  could  each  and  all  move  to 
remedial  action. 

That  action  is  still  required  of  us.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  detailed 
in  the  meeting's  Concluding  Document.  The  reason  is  plain.  Consensus 
was  denied  and  this  I  profoundly  deplore. 

Efforts  to  squelch  the  truth  at  Belgrade  or  at  home  will  not  change 
the  truth.  And  they  will  not  deflect  the  United  States  from  insisting 
that  candor  is  as  important  to  the  healthy  development  of  interna- 
tional confidence  as  is  respect  for  sovereign  equality  and  individuality. 

Candor  and  respect  must  be  companion  elements  in  the  pursuit  of 
security  and  cooperation.  The  foundation  laid  down  in  the  Final  Act — 
augmented  by  the  re<:ord  made  at  Belgrade — enables  us  to  build  an 
ever  firmer  structure  of  detente.  Our  first  priority — always  our  over- 
riding challenge — remains  simply  to  implement  the  Final  Act  in  all 
of  its  parts,  to  do  so  in  good  faith  and  with  appropriate  speed.  The 
initial  pace  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  of  continuing,  forward 
movement. 
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From  Belgrade,  the  United  States  intends  to  move  for^Yard.  My 
country  has  had  its  performance  questioned  here,  and  some  of  the- 
questioning  has  been  constructive.  It  will  aid  my  country  to  improve 
its  record.  I  wish  others  were  of  equal  mmd. 

My  delegation  has  also  taken  careful  note  of  the  thou2:litful  ideas 
advanced  by  many  delegations  for  action  consonant  vrith  the  thrust 
and  spirit  of  the  Final  Act.  Some  such  proposals  can  be  set  in  motion 
by  unilateral  actions;  many  can  be  refined  and  readied  for  decision  in 
Madrid.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  participate  constructively 
in  such  enterprises. 

AVo  especially  value  CSCE  as  a  framework  for  increasing  political 
intercourse  among  all  participating  States.  The  many  and  varied 
specific  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  provide  a  rich  content  for  this 
commerce.  The  United  States,  in  its  eilorts  to  deepen  political  rela- 
tions with  all  CSCE  states,  will  continue  to  work  to  translate  that 
potential  into  reality. 

In  the  area  of  confidence-building  measures,  for  example,  we  have 
already  seen  in  practice  how  states  can  build  from  the  language  of 
the  Final  Act  to  implement  its  spirit.  In  notifying  smaller-scale 
maneuvers,  in  making  notifications  amply  informative  and  in  afl'ord- 
ing  observers  good  OATrall  views  of  maneuvei*s,  some  states  have  set 
an  example  others  can  productively  emulate.  Such  experience  has  been 
constructive;  it  remains  to  be  applied  to  major  troop  movements.  In 
general,  moreover,  we  can  all  think  afresh  about  ways  of  ''developing 
and  enlarging  measures  aimed  at  strengthening  confidence,"  a  pos- 
sibility the  Final  Act  explicitly  sets  before  us.  Although  CSCE  was 
not  conceived  as  a  forum  for  negotiating  disannament,  we  have  all 
recognized  the  impetus  it  can  give  to  that  vital  process. 

Further,  in  the  field  of  economic  and  commercial  cooperation,  our 
frank  discussions  have  reinforced  the  awareness  of  the  need  to  re- 
duce— indeed,  through  mutual  action,  to  eliminate — existing  impedi- 
ments to  trade.  The  potential  for  cooperation  in  this  field  is  great,  and 
the  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  explore  the  many  possibilities 
for  productive  unilateral  and  reciprocal  action.  In  such  an  endeavor, 
of  course,  other  states  must  also  engage  in  expanding  the  flow  of 
timely  and  accui'ate  ecoiiomic  information  on  which  close,  broadened 
contacts  among  traders  and  investors  so  heavily  depend. 

If  the  Belgrade  meeting  has  aided  the  flow  of  ])e()]de,  it  has  yet  to 
make  a  similar  impact  on  the  transmission  of  information.  Too  many 
Eastern  states  continue  to  impede  access  to  what  many  of  their  citi- 
zens want  to  read  and  see  and  hear. 

Finally  there  is  much  we  can  do  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  co- 
operation to  widen  the  range  and  improve  the  quality  of  contacts 
among  scientists  and  scholars,  men  and  women  of  letters  and  of  the 
arts. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  l^e  especially  attentive  to  the 
question  of  human  rights.  We  arc  gi'eatly  concerned  about  those  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  my  delegation  has  mentioned — by 
name  and  by  country — in  the  coui'se  of  our  discussions  who  are  being 
dc^nied  theii*  elementary  human  rights.  And  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones.  The  list  of  those  suflering  repi-ession  is  far  too  long. 
And  their  fate  arouses  the  greatest  anxiety.  Our  concern  is  not  limited 
to  one  roiinl  r\'  oi"  one  ^vi  of  individuals. 
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"Injustice  anywhere,'"  said  ^Martin  Lntlier  King,  "is  the  enemy  of 
justice  everywhere.'' 

The  Final  Act  enshrines  the  concept  of  justice — not  privilege  or 
power — ruling  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  relations  between  States. 
The  Belgrade  iiKH^ting  has  reaiiirmcMl  tliat  central  tcru^t  in  the  context 
of  detente  in  Europe.  Peace,  we  have  seen,  depends  on  the  just  conduct 
of  nations  to  each  other  and  to  their  own  citizens. 

Helsinki  aroused  great  hopes.  In  some  quarters  it  also  appears  to 
have  aroused  great  fear.  In  Belgrade  we,  on  our  part,  have  attempted 
forthrightly  to  discuss  both  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  goverinnents 
and  peoples.  We  recognize  that  some  hopes  may  not  be  as  high  as  they 
might  have  been  when  we  came  to  Belgrade.  But  we  have  always 
known  that  the  road  to  peace  and  security  and  cooperation  is  a  long 
and  arduous  one. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  continue.  Between  now  and  at 
Madrid  and  thereafter  we  will  seek  to  further  implementation  of  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act.  And  we  pledge  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  keep  the  hopes  of  Helsinki  alive. 
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Before  the  Com^iission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  21, 1978 

proceedings 

Representative  Fascell.  The  Commission  will  come  to  order.  This 
moniing  we  are  to  hear  an  account  of  the  recently  concluded  confer- 
ence in  Bel^n^'ide  which  reviewed  the  implementation  to  date  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
AVe're  very  pleased  to  have  as  our  Avitness  today  the  distinguished  chief 
of  our  delegation  to  this  meeting.  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  on  the  Commission  have  followed  the  Belgrade 
meeting  closely.  We  are,  I  think,  all  aware  of  what  a  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging task  the  United  States  and  its  allies  faced  in  making  sure  that 
hmnan  rights  questions,  along  with  other  CSCE  mattei^,  were  hon- 
estly and  squarely  faced.  In  my  opinion — one  that  I  believe  is  widely 
shared  among  members  of  the  Commission — the  U.S.  delegation  did  an 
outstanding  job  in  making  the  points  we  wanted  to  make  at  Belgrade, 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  the  CSCE  process  will  contimie 
at  the  next  review  meeting  in  jNIadrid  in  1980. 

I  also  think  most  of  us  agree  that  a  large  measure  of  credit  for  our 
success  at  Belgrade  is  owed  to  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Justice 
Goldberg.  His  work  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and  his 
earlier  service  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  made  him  uniquely  qualified  among  American 
statesmen  to  lead  our  delegation  to  this  important  meeting.  He  was 
truly  the  right  man  at  the  right  time  for  a  most  difficult  job. 

Cochairman  Senator  Pell  has  some  words. 

Senator  Pell.  I  join  in  supporting  our  chairman,  Congressman  Fas- 
cell,  in  his  praise  of  Justice  Goldberg.  He  had  a  really  difficult  job  to 
do,  walking  a  tightrope  between  coming  on  too  strong  and  seeing  the 
Conference  fall  apait,  and  not  coming  on  strong  enough,  and  hence 
not  achieving  the  objectives  that  we  had. 

I  think  he  walked  that  tightrope  and  did  it  very  well,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  people  in  Europe — and  the  world — the  facts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  complied  with  the  various  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  it.s  allies  did  not  walk  out  of  the  (Conference. 

And  I  join  him  in  praising  Justice  Gol(ll)erg  and  look  forward  very 
much  to  hearing  his  statement,  and  I  would  ask  that  that  be  included 
in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  the  letter  of  commendation  for  Justice 
Goldberg  which  he  received  shortly  after  particii)ating  in  the  Confer- 
ence, and  which  1  also  participated  in. 

(82) 
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Eepresentative  Fascei.l.  Without  objection,  tluit  will  l>o  included  in 
the  record,  and  Mr.  Justice  Goldbero:,  you  may  <^o  ahead,  if  you  have  a 
prepared  statement,  or  any  way  you  want  to  i)roceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JAMES  GOODBY  AND  JOHN  KORNBLUM 

Justice  Goldberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  turning  to  my  statement,  I 

should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  what  you  and  Senator  Pell 
have  said  about  our  work  at  Belgrade.  I  know  (Congressman  Simon 
joins  in  your  more  than  kind  comments,  and  thanks  all  of  you.  If  any 
praise  is  warranted  about  my  performance,  credit  is  lai-gely  due  to 
members  of  my  delegation. 

Representative  Simox.  If  I  could  interrupt  the  Justice,  for  just  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  say  that  not  only  do  I  appreciate  the  work  that 
you  did,  but  I  thought  the  final  statement  that  you  made  Avas  just  an 
eloquent  balance  of  saying  w4iat  we  stand  for,  without  pontificating. 
I  thought  it  was  just  a  very,  very  well  done  iob. 
Justice  GoLDBERCx.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Representative  Simox.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 
Justice  Goldberg.  I  thank  you  very  much  Congressman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  prepared  statement,  and  with  your  per- 
mission I'll  offer  it  for  the  record. 

Representative  Fascell.  Without  objection  it  will  be  included  in 
the  record. 

Justice  Goldberg.  I  will  sun^marize  my  statement,  and  then  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  questions. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  is  the 
nature  of  our  delegation.  It  consisted  of  State  Department  personnel, 
other  members  of  the  executive  branch,  congressional  and  executive 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  public  members. 

Representative  Fascell.  Mr.  Justice,  could  I  interrupt  you  at  that 
point  to  identify  for  the  record  the  gentlemen  who  are  sitting  with 
you  at  the  table. 

Justice  Goldberg.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  Mr.  John  Kornblum  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  Mr.  James  Goodby,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretai-y  of  State. 

When  we  embarked  for  Belgrade,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism as  to  this  unique  operation  where  Congress  joins  with  the 
Executive  in  a  multilateral  international  conference  of  this  type. 

I  did  not  share  this  skepticism,  and  indeed,  the  experience  proved 
that  my  confidence  was  warranted.  The  participation  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  particularly  the  congi*essional  mem- 
bers, was  most  invaluable.  The  same  was  true  of  the  public  members. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Cochairman  and  Congressman  Simon,  I  should 
also  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  staff  of  the  Commission.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  their  excel- 
lent staff,  who  contributed  greatly  to  our  work.  I  particularly  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  Spencer  Oliver,  the  Director  of  the  staff. 

We  operated  at  Belgrade  as  one  staff.  In  fact,  I  very  early  made 
no  distinction  between  those  who  represented  the  State  Department 
and  those  who  represented  the  Commission  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 
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It  is  a  significant  and  perhaps  unprecedented  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
For  myself,  I  think  this  is  much  to  the  good. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  example — whicli  raised 
some  eyebrows  when  we  came  to  Belgrade — has  been  followed  by 
other  countries.  The  French  delegation,  for  example,  Avas  headed  by 
Senator  Betancourt,  who  is  a  distinguished  Parliamentarian.  I  think 
all  the  fears  and  forebodings,  particularly  that  members  of  Congress 
would  act  irresponsibly  and  would  not  join  with  the  Executive  in  the 
harmonious  conduct  of  the  Conference  affairs,  has  proved  to  be 
uu  founded. 

I  regard  this  to  be  a  significant  and  important  development  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  shows  that  if  there  is  trust  and  con- 
fidence between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  that  sensitive  matters 
can  be  handled  with  responsibility,  with  vigor,  and  with  complete 
agreement.  And  I  should  like  to  make  that  point  very  clear. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman,  Cochairman,  Congressman  Simon,  Mr.  OliA^er, 
I'd  like  to  make  some  general  observations  about  the  Conference. 

In  our  view  the  Conference  was  largely  successful,  despite  stories 
that  appeared  that  we  did  not  get  in  the  concluding  document  every- 
thing that  we  wanted.  ^Yliy  is  this  so  ? 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Helsinki  process,  in  our  view,  is 
the  thorough  review  of  implementation  required  by  the  Final  Act. 
We  did  have  such  a  review,  and  it  was  a  thorough  review.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  were  able  to  enofage  the  Eastern  states  in  the  type  of 
dialog  we  would  have  desired.  Xotwithstanding,  in  all  areas  of  the 
Final  Act — not  only  human  rights — in  all  areas  in  the  various  baskets, 
and  in  plenary  sessions,  all  aspects  of  the  Final  Act  were  discussed. 
There  was  a  public  airing  of  views  and  an  accounting  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  implementation  aspects  during  the  21^  years  since 
the  Final  Act  was  signed  at  Helsinki. 

It  was  always  our  conception  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  Helsinki  process. 

This  Commission  in  its  reports  has  pointed  out  what  I  always  l)o- 
lieved,  that  the  CSCE  process  is  found  to  be  a  gradual  one.  We're 
not  going  to  change  habits,  traditions — particularly  in  the  East — 
overnight.  All  we  can  do  is,  building  upon  tlie  Final  Act,  to  let  a  little 
sunlight  in,  in  the  hope  that  0]:)enness  and  less  repression  will  char- 
acterize the  CSCE  process.  In  this  I  think  we  have  succeeded. 

I  never  had  any  illusion  that,  under  the  rule  of  consensus,  the  con- 
cluding document  of  the  conference  w^ould  contain  language  iin- 
accepta])lc  to  the  Soviet  I^nion  and  other  members  of  the  Warstiw 
Pact.  This  was  too  much  to  expect  at  this  early  stage  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  occurred  is,  nevertheless,  most  interesting. 
When  the  Conference  opened,  wlien  we  spoke  to  the  subject  of  liu- 
man  rights,  which  are  of  prime  concern  to  our  public,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  only  a  relatively  small  mnnber  of  count I'ies  spoke  to  that 
subject. 

A\Mi(Mi  we  coiu'luded  the  meeting,  if  I  I'c^call  rori-ectly  once  moi'(\  at 
least  24  countries — not  only  our  XATO  Allies,  but  also  nonalined 
countries — made  human  rights  a  significant  ])art  of  their  concluding 
statements.  This  I  think  is  a  irroat  acliievement. 
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Tlicre's  a  second  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and  flint  is  tliat  the 
concluding  document,  while  short,  is  not  without  some  very  important 
substantive  features.  Quite  the  contrary.  Jt  provides— I  have  it  be- 
fore me 

Representative  Fascell.  Without  objectiou,  we'll  include  the  whole 
document  in  the  record  at  this  point.^ 

Justice  Goldberg.  It  provides  that  all  countries  reaflirin  the  Final 
Act  and  their  resolve  to  implement  fully,  unilaterally,  bilaterally, 
and  mnltilaterally,  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

I  emphasize  all,  because  it  includes  Basket  III,  and  Principh^  VII, 
v/hicli  relate  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  also 
provides  that  it  is  recognized  that  the  exchange  of  view^s  constitutes 
in  itself  a  valuable  contribution  toward  the  achievement  of  the  aims 
setbytheCSCE. 

The  concluding  document  vStates  that  different  vieAvs  were  expressed 
as  to  the  degree  of  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  reached  so  far 
and  that  consensus  was  not  reached  on  a  number  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting.  It  further  provides  that  there  wnll  be  a  meeting 
in  Madrid  in  1980,  so  the  continuity  of  the  CSCE  process  is  assured. 
And,  it  provides  for  further  meetings  after  Madrid.  Finally,  it  rec- 
ognizes in  a  practical  way,  that  despite  the  differences  among  the 
signatory  states,  the  CSCE  process  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
detente  in  Europe. 

Now"  this  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  a  document  which  merely  says 
w^e  met,  and  in  usual  diplomatic  terms,  had  a  frank  exchange  of  views, 
and  we  are  going  to  meet  again  in  Madrid.  Thus  there  is  more  sub- 
stance to  the  concluding  document  than  has  been  commonly  recognized. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  these  additional  ob- 
servations. The  United  States  is  interested — as  this  Commission  has 
been  interested — in  all  aspects  of  the  Final  Act.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  United  States  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  detente  between  different 
ideological  groups,  then  openness  has  to  be  applied  in  many  areas.  It 
has  to  be  applied  in  the  principles  section,  it  has  to  be  applied  in  what 
we  call  Basket  II,  the  economics  section,  and  it  must  be  applied  in 
cultural,  scientific,  educational,  and  other  matters  which  are  pro- 
vided in  the  Final  Act. 

Now%  in  the  various  baskets  all  aspects  w^ere  thoroughly  explored, 
and  by  the  capable  members  of  my  delegation,  some  of  whom  are  on 
your  staff.  I  don't  want  to  single  out  names,  since  all  of  your  staff 
were  most  helpful,  but  I  must  pa}'  a  special  tribute  to  ^Ir.  Coriden, 
as  I  did  to  Spencer  Oliver.  Mr.  Coriden  had  a  most  difficult  assign- 
ment. He  had  Basket  III.  He  conducted  himself  w^ith  dignity,  firm- 
ness, and  presented  our  point  of  view  with  great  courtesy,  but  with 
vigor. 

Now,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  embarked  upon 
this  enterprise  there  was  great  fear  that  emphasis  on  human  rights 
would  adversely  affect  the  negotiation  of  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union — the  SALT  talks  for  example — and  other 
agreements,  which  are  very  important  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  world. 

1  See  p.  74. 
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This  has  not  happened.  Xegotiations  are  going  on  in  several  areas 
and  hopefully  there  will  be  satisfactoiy  agreements  made  in  SALT, 
and  other  areas,  that  Congress  will  find  acceptable. 

I  have  read  the  Soviet  press,  which  has  not  been  exactly  compli- 
mentary to  me.  But  one  thing  that  is  apparent  is  that  it  has  never  been 
said  in  Soviet  press  that  what  happened  at  Belgrade  has  diminished 
or  affected  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  in  areas 
of  mutual  concern.  I  never  believed  it  would.  Important  matters  of 
that  type  are  matters  which  countries  enter  into  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual self-interest.  Pending  negotiations  were  in  no  way  frustrated  or 
even  affected  by  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  Belgrade. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Justice,  if  you  would  forgive  an  interruption 
here. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Surely. 

Senator  Pell.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this 
point  a  column  in  the  press  today,  by  Jack  Anderson,  quoting — it 
seemed  to  me  pretty  accurately — from  an  XSC  document,  along  ex- 
actly the  same  lines  of  my  belief  that  the  So^dets  would  negotiate  on 
two  levels,  and  on  which  I'm  very  interested  in  an  exposition.^ 

Representative  Fascell.  Without  objection  the  article  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Mr.  Cliairman,  and  Senator  Pell,  I  saw  that  art- 
icle. I  haven't  seen  the  review  memorandum,  but  it  bears  out  wliat  I 
think  we  all  felt. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  what  did  we  achieve  at  Belgrade?  We  maintained 
the  credibility  of  our  country  in  defense  of  human  rights  under  the 
Final  Act.  We  maintained  the  credibility  of  our  commitment  to  the 
Final  Act  in  all  its  aspects,  and  we  did  not  yield  one  bit  to  the  con- 
cept that  if  human  rights  and  humanitarian  considerations,  reunion 
of  families,  reunion  of  binational  marriages,  access  of  journalists, 
free  flow  of  information,  proper  scientific,  cultural  and  business  ex- 
clianges  on  a  reciprocal  basis — all  of  these  matters  in  our  view  are  very 
im|)ortant  in  openness  of  Europe — are  openly  discussed,  even  though 
our  friends  from  the  East  found  this  difficult  to  accei)t,  such  discussion 
would  adversely  affect  pursuit  of  detente. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  we  vindicated  the 
principle  that  mider  Principle  VII  these  matters  are  a  proper  subject 
of  international  concern  and  are  encompassed  in  the.  Final  Act  by  the 
signatures  of  the  heads  of  the  states  of  the  35  countries. 

Til  is  is  not  a  question  of  engaging  in  a  crusade  at  large  even  for  con- 
ci'p\>^  that  America  holds  dear.  This  is  a  question  of  an  international 
ngnH'nient.  not  api)roacliing  the  level  of  a  treaty,  but  nevertheless  an 
intei-national  connnitment  to  deal  witli  these  matters,  and  it  cannot 
l)e  said  any  longer,  des])ite  objections  from  some  of  the  Eastern  bloc, 
that  mattei-s  such  as  this  are  not  the  legitimate  subject  of  interna- 
tional inquiry,  investigation,  accounting.  That  cannot  be  said.  And 
when  we  go  to  Afadi'id,  an  important  precedent  has  been  established. 

>rr.  riiairman,  l^clgrado.  is  unprecedented  in  international  dis- 
course. Even  in  tli(^  Iluninn  Iviglils  Counnission  thei-e  have  been  un- 
dci'staiidable  diflicult i(\s  exi)h)ring  matters  sucli  as  this,  because  of 
r.y.  Notin;;-  pMtt('!-ns.  At   lielgi'ade  with  *').")  counti-ies  in  Europe  and 

'  Sio  p.  9S. 
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those  concerned  with  Europe  like  (Jiinachi  and  our  owji  comilrv  par- 
ticipating, these  concerns  were  all  laid  on  the  (able.  I  ix'^ard  this  to 
be  a  very  great  plus.  It's  unprecedented,  but  I  regard  it  to  be  a  very 
great  plus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  pull  our  punches  at  Jielgrade.  The  Liiited 
States  took  the  lead  in  citing  cases,  names,  and  countries  where  we  felt 
the  Final  Act  was  not  being  complied  with. 

We  particularly  were  anxious  and  felt  the  necessity  to  do  ihis 
because  the  Final  Act  not  only  is  an  act  which  relates  to  go\  eriuncnts, 
it  relates  to  people,  the  role  of  the  individual  in  contributing  to  ])eace 
and  security.  Governments  alone  cannot  make  peace.  Peace,  in  large 
part,  is  a  matter  of  human  rights. 

In  America  we  have  an  adage  which  stems  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  That  adage  is  that  all  governments  ultimately  nnist 
depend  upon  consent  of  the  governed. 

There  is  another  principle,  dear  to  Americans,  wdiich  President 
Ford  referred  to  when  he  signed  the  Helsinki  Act — human  i-ights  are 
rights  that  not  only  apply  to  Americans — they  apply  to  people  every- 
where, and  finally,  that  all  nations — totalitarian  or  democratic — must 
in  final  analysis  pay  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

This  is  why  we  placed  such  emphasis  on  human  rights  at  Belgrade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  at  the  meeting  talked  about  trade  and  we've 
pointed  out  deficiencies  in  our  trade  relations  with  the  East,  and  ob- 
stacles they  have.  The  Eastern  European  countries  replied  by  saying, 
"Why  don't  we  all  get  a  most-favored-nation  clause  V'  This,  of  course. 
Congress  has  to  carefully  consider. 

We  pointed  out  specifically  the  obstacles  to  our  businessmen  in 
seeking  commercial  relations  with  the  East.  Our  businessmen  are 
anxious  to  do  such  business.  That's  the  nature  of  a  businessman.  He 
wants  to  do  business  and  he  wants  to  be  assured  of  a  profit. 

In  order  to  do  business  he  must  have  access  to  enough  economic 
data  so  that  he  can  decide  whether  to  commit  capital.  Such  data  has 
been  notably  lacking  in  some  Eastern  European  countries,  as  your 
reports  have  indicated — I  don't  say  totally  lacking,  but  partially  lack- 
ing in  a  degree  that  impairs  good  commercial  relations. 

Our  scientists,  some  of  whom  came  to  Belgrade,  pointed  out  that 
they  have  encountered  great  difficulties  with  the  East.  Scientific  ex- 
changes cannot  be  a  one-way  street  where  we  provide  technolog>^  and 
in  turn  do  not  get  sufficient  access  to  the  technology  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Xow,  there  are  some  hopeful  signs  in  this  area,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

Scholars  have  complained.  At  Belgrade  we  cited  the  case,  in  my 
opening  speech,  of  a  Fulbright  scholar  granted  permission  to  do  re- 
search about  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union.  When  he  took  notes 
from  their  archives  his  notes  were  confiscated  the  next  day  and  he  was 
unable  to  complete  his  mission  without  adequate  access  to  archival 
material. 

With  regard  to  journalists,  as  a  result  of  the  Final  Act,  we  have 
agreements  with  countries  of  the  East,  for  multiple  visas  for  journal- 
ists. A  multiple  visa,  which  permits  a  journalist  to  come  and  go,  is  not 
effective  if  iournalists  are  harassed  in  the  performance  of  their 
journalistic  duties,  as  they  have  been  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
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Slovakia.  In  Czechoslovakia  our  journalists  have  been  asked,  for  ex- 
ample, to  make  a  commitment  that  they  would  not  contact  any  dissi- 
dent sources. 

Now,  no  respectable  journalist  can  accept  this. 

Our  publishers  are  perfectly  willing  to  join  in  book  fairs  and  ex- 
changes with  the  East,  but  our  publishers  are  not  willing  that  censor- 
ship be  imposed  on  what  books  they  display.  And,  our  newspaper 
j^ublishers  object  to  the  situation  whore,  whereas  the  Final  Act  guaran- 
tees the  free  flow  of  information,  their  newspapers  are  not  readily 
avaihal^le  in  most  Eastern  countries. 

And  I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point  out  other  shortcomings 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
allies,  with  respect  for  example,  in  affording  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  recognizing  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  to  point  out  other  short- 
comings in  the  various  sections  of  the  act,  but  time  doesn't  permit. 
But  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  our  own  imperfections. 

"We  are  not  a  perfect  country,  by  any  means,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  we  recognize  this,  as  this  Commission  has  done. 

For  example,  our  visa  practices  have  been  liberalized,  but  they 
still  ai-e  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Now  that's  a  matter  Congress — 
I  think — ought  to  devote  attention  to.  We  sliould  ratif^^  the  Genocide 
Convention  at  long  last. 

"We  recently  signed  the  I^.X.  covenants,  that  have  lay  dormant  for 
many  years,  on  human  and  economic  rights.  President  Carter  finally 
has  signed  them.  I  take  particular  interest  in  these  covenants  because 
I  negotiated  them  more  than  10  years  ago  at  the  U.N. 

"We  have  to  move  forward,  recognizing — as  we  must,  and  here  the 
East  has  a  point — that  human  rights  docs  not  encompass  merely  the 
civil  rights  that  are  traditional  in  Western  democracies.  They  do 
encompass  economic  rights,  rights  to  a  job,  rights  to  make  a  living. 
These  are  human  rights.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  does  not  have  a  job, 
that  man  or  woman  does  not  enjoy  the  essentials  that  are  required 
for  human  dignity  to  be  maintained  and  preserved. 

But,  by  and  large,  I  don't  apologize  for  our  country.  At  Belgrade 
the  distinguished  members  of  your  Commission  spoke  to  this  subject. 
I  also  spoke  to  the  subject,  as  did  other  membei^  of  our  delegation, 
frankly  acknowledging  that  our  record  lias  not  been  perfect.  And  it 
must  in  all  fairness  be  recognized  that  in  many  areas  it  took  us  many, 
many  years  to  achieve  the  ])rogress  that  we  now  recognize  to  be  nec- 
essary and  desirable  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

It's  only — I  think — 15  or  IG  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court,  tliat  the  Court  finally  said  that  within 
our  democracy  and  under  our  Constitution  one  person,  one  vote.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  get  tliere,  and  yet  now  it  is  regarded  to  be  one 
of  the  great  features  of  our  democracy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Cliairman,  patience  is  necessary.  We  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  use  military  means  to  change  the  ideolog}^ 
of  countries  in  tlie  East,  however,  we  disagree  with  this  ideology,  but 
we  can  create  under  the  Final  Act  an  atmosphei-e  which  may  lead 
countries  to  reevaluate  their  own  practices  without  respect  to  the 
economic.  ]>:isis  of  their  I'eginies. 

I  don't  hapf)en  to  like  <he  economic  conception  of  Eastern  countries. 
I  personally  don't  think  (^mununist  regimes  are  efficient  economically 
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or  acceptable  in  human  terms.  Realistically,  however,  the  We^t  will 
not  impose  its  economic  conceptions  on  tlie  East.  The  ^roal  of  the 
Final  Act,  however,  is  the  recognition  that  openness  in  Europe  cannot 
coexist  with  repression  of  human  rights. 

Let  me  give  a  contemporary  example.  The  Soviet  Union  has  stripped 
the  great  cellist  and  composer  Rostropovich  of  his  citizenship.  We  all 
read  about  that  the  other  day.  Rostropovich  is  a  Russian.  I  lis  coinitry 
means  a  great  deal  to  him,  whatever  his  diil'erences  with  the  present 
regime.  He  took  violent  exception  to  losing  his  citizenship  and  justifi- 
ably— particularly  since  it  was  done  Avithout  due  process  of  law,  as 
we  undei-stand  this  great  concept.  Xow,  in  my  opinion  this  action  is 
a  violation  of  the  Final  Act,  because  the  Final  Act  incorporates  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  article  13  of  the  declara- 
tion says,  "Any  person  has  a  right  to  leave  his  country  or  to  reenter  his 
country." 

Shakespeare  once  said  that  banishment  from  a  country  is  woi'se  than 
death  itself.  This  may  be  overdrawn,  but  not  much.  The  plight  of 
stateless  people — we  have  witnessed  in  the  postwar  years — is  a  terrible 
plight.  Today  Rostropovich,  a  great  musician,  and  a  great  humanist, 
is  a  stateless  person  and  this  is  not  an  enviable  situation,  to  say  the 
least. 

This  case  and  many  others  make  it  evident  that  the  Soviets  and  their 
friends  are  not  going  to  change  their  ways  overnight.  Indeed,  in 
today's  paper,  one  of  the  persons  in  a  monitoring  group  in  Soviet 
Georgia  has  been  sent  to  jail — not  ostensibly  for  monitoring,  but  for 
the  Catch-22  situation  in  which  many  Soviet  dissidents  find 
themselves. 

"Wlien  he  became  a  member  of  the  group  to  monitor  the  Helsinki 
accords  in  Soviet  Georgia,  he  was  fired  from  his  job.  The  Soviet  law 
provides  he  must  work.  Having  been  fired,  he  could  not  get  another 
job  because  his  dismissal  was  entered  in  his  work  book. 

Thereupon  he  was  arrested  for  being  a  parasite.  You  see,  they 
took  away  his  job,  and  then  they  arrested  him  for  being  without 
work.  And  he  has  been  sentenced  to  jail. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  Final  Act,  which 
specifically  recognizes  the  role  of  the  individual  in  implementing  the 
act. 

And  so  we  have  lots  still  to  do  if  the  Final  Act  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful. This  Commission  has  lots  to  do.  Private  individuals  have  a  lot 
to  do,  outside  of  government.  It's  a  great  anomaly  to  me  that  while 
in  the  So^det  Union,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Poland,  under  conditions 
of  repression,  private  individuals  have  had  the  courage  to  organize 
private  groups,  in  our  country  individuals  have  not  organized  a  moni- 
toring group.  I  would  hope  they  would,  as  an  indication  that  individ- 
uals in  our  country,  in  addition  to  government,  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Final  Act. 

And  I  would  hope  that  they  would  do  so  independent  of  the  good 
work  that  the  Commission  is  doing,  the  executive  branch  is  doing, 
and  ethnic  groups  are  doing. 

Finally,  I  am  very  much  encouraged — although  being  in  Belgrade 
six  months  was  very  often  frustrating — ^that  the  NATO  allies  maifi- 
tained  their  unity.  This  was  not  easy,  to  be  very  frank.  There  were  dif- 
fering points  of  view.  But  every  decision  we  and  our  allies  made,  after 
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discussion,  after  vigorous  excliange  of  A'iews,  Avas  unanimous  and  while 
we  would  have  liked  other  countries  to  be  as  vigorous  as  we  were  in 
defense  of  human  rights,  nevertheless,  I  camiot  fault  any  of  our 
allies.  We  all  stayed  together,  and  we  presented  a  common  front. 

We  also  were  much  encouraged  that  the  neutral  countries,  in  the 
final  analysis,  by  and  large  stood  with  us,  and  we  were  much  en- 
couraged that  the  nonalinod  countries,  to  a  considerable  degree,  did 
also. 

It  adds  up,  in  my  opinion,  to  certain  conclusions.  This  Commission 
must  continue  its  work  for  its  task  is  of  long  duration.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  be  known  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the 
world  that  there  is  this  unique  body,  legislative  and  executive,  that 
is  concerned  about  the  act  and  its  ap]:)lication  and  implementation. 

And  I  would  hope  you  would  not  lose  your  resolve — and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  sufficient  funds,  for  your  good  staff,  to  continue  this  effort. 

I  know  of  no  other  documented  account  of  what  is  occurring,  both 
in  our  own  country^  and  elsewhere,  about  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act,  which  equals  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  confident  that  the  executive  branch  will  continue  to  make 
CSCE  an  important  priority. 

I  am  also  confident  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
great  commitment  to  human  rights  will  likewise  continue  his  firm 
support  of  CSCE.  It  was  most  encouraging,  not  in  personal  terms, 
that  as  we  concluded  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Belgrade  com- 
plimenting our  delegation — and  me  personally — for  the  work  we  had 
done. 

All  of  these  things  are  very  much  required  to  give  substance  and 
vitality  to  the  act.  In  addition,  we  must  x^ursue  the  CSCE  process 
unilaterally  and  bilaterally,  with  both  the  West  and  the  East.  We 
should  do  so  not  in  the  terms  of  a  great  crusade — nobody  likes  to  be 
preached  to — ^but  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  an  undertaking  was  made, 
the  Final  Act  signed  at  the  highest  levels,  and  that  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  of  the  nations  Avho  signed  the  Final  Act  that  they 
honor  it. 

But  we  could  not  undertake  the  diplomatic  bilateral  approach  to 
implementation  without  the  thorough,  painstaking  task  which  has 
been  done  in  this  unique  joint  Commission,  because  there  is  no  use, 
as  we  learned  in  Belgrade,  to  talk  abstractly.  The  very  best  way  to 
achieve  results  is  to  cite  names,  cases,  and  countries. 

There  are  still  far  too  many  people  whose  families  are  divided  for 
no  good  reason.  There  is  no  sensible  reason  why  there  cannot  be  freer 
flow  of  information.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  legitimate  trade 
barriers  cannot  be  eliminated.  And  a  lot  depends,  T  must  say,  upon 
Congress  in  this  area  to  review  this  matter,  and  recognize  that  in 
this  area  there  are  many  valid  domestic  implications. 

Tliere's  no  good  reason  why  scientific  exchanges  should  not  bo 
made  more  meaningful  than  they  have  been,  and  this  applies  to  cul- 
tural exchanges  as  well. 

T  look  forward  to  the  day — it  wnll  be  a  long  time — when  detente 
will  have  a  different  dc^finition.  It's  a  French  word  and  sometimes 
when  you  use  French  w^ords  we  get  into  trouble.  I  prefer  a  simpler 
word.  There's  one  Europe,  and  there  ought  to  bo  an  openness  in 
Europe  where  people  can  travel  freely  and  easily,  whore  arbitrary 
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restrictions  upon  reunion  of  families  are  eliminated,  wlicrc  visa  fees 
are  minimal,  where  passports  indecMl  arc  eliminated,  where  scientists 
can  talk  frankly  to  each  other,  and  where  eonfidenee  building  measures 
are  improved  and  surely  real  detente  recjuires  that  repi-essive  practices 
against  ethnic  groups,  against  religious  groups  are  a})ated. 

All  these  things  are  possible  if  there  is  the  political  will  to  honor 
the  Final  Act.  And  if  there  is  this  political  will  there  will  t)e  one  and 
an  open  Europe. 

QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS 

RepresentatiA'e  Fascell.  Mr.  Justice,  thank  you  very  nmch  for  that 
very  succinct  but  yet  comprehensive  overview  of  what  hapi)ened  in 
Belgrade  on  the  review  of  the  Helsinki  accord.  I  also  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  observations  and  recommendations  which  you've  made, 
which  I'm  sure  will  be  pursued. 

Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  your  final  summation  there  you  expressed  the  view  that  there 
should  be  one  Europe.  We  all  would  agree  with  you  on  that.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Iron  Curtain  it  seems  to  me  is  created  by 
necessity  by  the  East,  because  if  there  were  no  Iron  Curtain  their 
population — particularly  their  intelligentsia — would  rapidly  be 
drained,  and  as  one  who's  lived  behind  it,  gone  behind  it  an  average 
of  once  a  year  since  there's  been  one,  I  remember  being  particularly 
struck  in  Berlin  where  they  were  losing  100,000  of  their  more  intelli- 
gent people  each  month  before  they  put  in  the  Berlin  Wall. 

So  those  of  us  who  saw  that  happen  were  not  surprised  when  the 
Berlin  Wall  was  built. 

And  I'm  wondering  how  you  see,  until  the  system  is  less  repressive, 
how  you  see  any  real  freedom  of  movement,  to  travel,  from  their  side 
of  the  curtain  to  ours. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Well,  you  know%  Senator  Pell,  people  generally 
love  their  own  country.  I  love  my  country.  In  Yugoslavia,  a  Com- 
munist coimtry,  following  an  independent  foreign  line,  they  have 
allowed  free  travel;  a  million  of  their  workers  have  worked  in  the 
Western  countries;  500,000  have  come  back  because  of  recession  and 
other  reasons.  But  people  come  back  also  because  they  love  their 
country. 

I  thought  Mr.  Rostropovich  put  it  very  correctly.  He  has  em- 
phasized that  he  is  a  Russian.  He  loves  his  country,  and  he  regards 
being  stripped  of  citizenship,  the  inability  to  go  back  to  his  native 
land,  to  be  a  terrible  penalty. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Berlin  Wall  is  a  classic  example  of  the  contrary 
to  openness,  but  I  still  believe  that  given  conditions  of  freedom  many 
aspects  of  concern — brain  drain  and  others — will  disappear. 

A  scientist  must  talk  to  other  scientists.  ^Ylien  he  finds  himself  un- 
able to  talk  frankly,  then  he  becomes  disaffected,  and  if  he's  allowed 
to,  you  know,  talk,  participate  in  meetings,  et  cetera,  then  the  dis- 
affection that  he  has  is  largely  dissipated. 

So  for  me,  we  are  in  a  very  sensitive  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does 
border  on  ideology,  but  I  always  emphasize  that  we  are  not  taking 
steps  to  upset  the  ideological  foundations  of  Eastern  Europe,  what- 
ever our  disagreements  with  their  system.  We  are  asking  that  indi- 
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viduals  be  treated  with  respect  that  they  are  entitled  to  as  people 
possessinof  human  dignity. 

Our  delegation  at  Belgrade  always  stressed  one  tiling,  that  peace, 
fundamentally,  is  a  matter  of  human  rights.  There  is  no  security  when 
human  rights  are  denied. 

And  there  i?  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Senator  Pell.  But  to  follow  up  that  question,  if,  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  Berlin  'WM  were  lifted,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  be 
verA^  de>tructive  to  the  East  Germany  economy  ? 

Justice  Goldberg.  I  don't  think  so,  with  all  respect.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  You  don't. 

Justice  Goldberg.  I  think  most  of  them  would  stay  in  their  homes, 
where  they  were  born,  where  they  have  always  lived  if  not  repressed 
and  under  conditions  of  freedom.  Some  people  undoubtedly  will  leave, 
under  any  circumstances,  but  the  number  of  people  that  will  go  will  be 
a  small  fraction  of  the  people  who  will  want  to  remain  if  accorded 
their  human  rights. 

Senator  Pell.  Wiy  was  it,  then,  that  100.000  of  the  more  educated 
were  leaving  each  month  when  the  Berlin  Wall  was  built  ? 

Justice  Goldberg.  Because  they  were  repressed  and  not  permitted  to 
pursue  inquiry,  free  inquiry. 

Senator  Pell.  I  pray  that  you  are  correct  and  we  will  go  down  that 
path.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  private  groups  should  take  on  some 
of  the  work  the  Commission  is  doing.  I  was  wondering  if  you  would 
giA'e  us  your  assessment  of  one  that  I  think  does  a  superb  joli.  Amnesty. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Private  groups  of  course  cannot  displace  this 
Commission. 

Senator  Pell.  Xo,  but  supplemental  work. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Yes,  in  a  supplementary  way  they  can  exercise  a 
great  function  in  addition  to  what  the  Commission  is  doing  and  what 
the  executive  l)ranch  outside  of  the  Commission  is  doing,  and  what 
Congress  is  doing,  at  large. 

Private  jrroups  can  express  in  a  nongovernmental  way  their  feelings 
about  implementation  of  the  act,  and  this  has  considerable  weight,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  They're  not  involved  with  government,  th.ey're 
expressing  the  individual  views  of  citizens. 

And  indeed,  the  Final  Act  respects  that  right  of  individuals  and 
people  to  be  involved  in  the  CSCE  process. 

"RoDi-o^enfntive  Fascell.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Senator  Pell.  Certainly. 

licpresentative  Fascett,.  Well  we  have  a  great  many  ofroups,  of 
course,  as  you  Imow,  in  the  ITnited  States  that  have  been  vitally  con- 
cerned about  all  aspects  of  the  Final  Act,  and  what  you're  talking  about 
T  presume  then  is  a  different  kind  of  a  private  group  monitoring  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  the  ITnited  States  in  addition  to  the  specific  groups 
that  are  already  now  in  existence  Avho  are  all  very  nuich  involved. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  groups  T  have  in  mind 
should  supplement  and  not  displace  present  groups.  T  think  T  addressed 
over  120  representatives  of  private  groups,  and  they  are  doing  excel- 
lent work. 

At  Belgrade,  we  made  strong  statements  about  the  necessity  and 
desii'ability  of  preserving  the  ethnic,  national  and  religious  group- 
ings so  they  can  preserve  their  various  traditions  and  culture  which 
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conti'ilMito  to  a  i)lurali-!!('  world  wliicli   is  a   very  \aliial)l<'  world  to 
livG  in. 

So  T^'hen  I  talk  about  a  new  private  o^roup,  it  is  not,  intended  to  dis- 
place existin*]:  ones.  It  is  intended  to  su])])lement  what  private  <j:ron[)s 
have  been  doin<:^ — and  doing  most  eirectively — in  many  years  sin(;e  the 
Helsinki  ac<;ord,  and  even  before. 

Ivepresentative  Fasceij..  Thank  3^ou. 

Senator  Case. 

Senator  Case.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Justice,  I'm  hap])y  to  publically  express  to  you,  as  I  liave  pri- 
vately, the  enormous  admiration  all  of  us  have  for  the  extraordinary 
job  you  and  your  colleagues  did  in  Belgrade. 

Literally  you  were  making  bricks  without  straw  all  the  time,  and 
the  fact  that  you  coukl  do  it  and  do  it  so  well  as  you  did  expresses 
extraordinary  competence  in  your  makeup  and  in  your  training. 

And  my  only  concern  about  that  fact  is  that  maybe  you  won't  be 
willing  to  go  back  next  time  and  next  time  and  next  time,  and  who  is 
going  to  do  it  if  you're  not  there  ? 

I  raise  this  only — not  in  any  way  to  detract  from  what  you  did,  but 
to  emphasize  the  importance  that  we  must,  I  think,  stress  with  our 
executive  branch  and  the  State  Department  and  the  President  and  all 
people  actively  dealing  with  this,  that  this  is  something  that  cannot 
be  let  rest  upon  the  extraordinary^  ability  of  one  man — and  your  pyro- 
technics were  brilliantly  displayed  in  what  you  did. 

It's  been  suggested  that  we  adopt  a  resolutioTi  I'ecognizino-  the 
achievement  that  our  delegation  accomplished,  and  I  am  fully  sup- 
portive of  that  and  I  have  some  suggestion  as  to  language,  which  I'll 
discuss  with  my  colleagues.  Among  other  things,  I  would  like  to  in- 
corporate the  suggestion  that  you  made,  Mr.  Justice,  toward  the  end 
of  your  presentation,  that  we  emphasize — and  this  is  in  line  with  what 
I  said  before — in  the  absence  of  Goldberg  we're  going  to  haA^e  to  have 
Johnny  Jones  run  the  show  sometime.  "We  have  got  to  get  the  firmest 
possible  structure  for  our  efforts  and  emphasize  that,  apart  from  our 
concerns  about  the  moral  aspects  of  human  rights — which  is  largely 
the  basis  for  private  organizations,  and  properly  so,  to  be  involved 
in  this  matter. 

We  are  holding  up  performance  or  non-performance  of  the  solemn 
covenant  made  by  the  Russians  and  Eastern  European  parties  to  the 
Helsinki  accord,  and  to  do  this  is  not  an  exhibition  of  holier-than-thou 
attitudes  on  our  part,  or  any  assumption  that  we  have  all  of  the  truth 
on  our  side  in  respect  to  conduct  or  morals  or  anything  else.  We  don't 
need  to  apologize  for  that. 

But  we  hold  up  the  proposition  that  the  covenant  agreed  to  in  Hel- 
sinki requires  this  kind  of  conduct,  and  that  its  violation  puts  in  ques- 
tion the  obligation  of  all  parties  and  all  obligations  of  the  Helsinki 
accord,  including,  of  course,  the  very  important  one  of  the  legitimiza- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  do  hope  that  we  will  take  account  of  that  and  the  Ambassador's 
suggestion  fully  when  we  come  to  act  on  any  resolution. 

IMr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions,  but  if  you  would  like  to  com- 
ment further  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Well  first  of  all.  Senator,  I  thank  you  very  much, 
but  I  think  after  spending  6  months  in  Belgrade  I'm  entitled  to  time 
off  for  good  behavior.  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  Case.  Did  you  <ret  paid  over  there  ? 

Justice  Goldberg.  Pardon  ? 

Senator  Case.  Did  you  get  paid  over  there  ? 

Justice  Goldberg.  I  got  paid,  but  not  commensurate  with  what  I  can 
earn  with  mv  Law  practice.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Case.  You  got  what  you're  not  accustomed  to  for  living. 

Justice  Goldberg.  But  I'm  sure  there  are  many,  many  other  capable 
people  who  can  carry  this  on,  and  I'm  impressed  with  the  dedication 
on  the  part  of  this  Commission  and  in  the  Department  and  among 
ethnic  groups  and  citizens  at  large. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  about  Belgrade  and  I'm  sur- 
prised I  received  them,  because  press  coverage  hasn't  been  that  exten- 
sive. These  letters  have  expressed  strong  concern  and  interest  in  the 
Final  Act  and  this  reinforces  me  in  the  belief  of  what  vou  have  said. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  President  Carter's  putting  human  rights  in 
the  forefront  of  American  foreign  policy,  but  whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees,  here  we  have  something — as  you  have  emphasized — of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  We  have  a  Final  Act.  It  has  been  signed.  Wliile  it's 
not  a  treaty,  it  is  an  international  obligation. 

Xow  we  certainly  have  every  right  to  insist  that  all  signatories  ac- 
count for  their  performance  mider  the  act.  In  doing  so  we  are  not  con- 
ducting a  crusade.  We  are  merely  asking  the  contracting  parties  to 
honor  their  contract.  We  have  a  rigrht  to  do  this  not  only  at  Madrid,  the 
next  meeting,  or  at  Belgrade,  the  last,  but  in  between. 

And  I  very  niTich  hope  that  the  fact  that  we  have  concluded  the  Bel- 
grade meeting  doesn't  mean  that  we  now  say,  "Well,  we  have  done  so, 
now  we  wait  for  two  and  a  half  more  years  and  we'll  renew  the 
inquiry." 

This  would  seem  to  me  entirely  inadequate. 

Senator  Case.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you.  Justice 
Goldberg. 

Representative  Fascell.  Mr.  Justice,  what  is  your  observation  wifli 
respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  conclusion  of  Belgrade, 
looking  forward  to  Madrid  ? 

Justice  Goldberg.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  always  my  view,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  that  they  would  not  sign  a  document  confessing  their 
shortcomings. 

My  impression  is  that  tlie  Soviets — despite  threats  that  they  would 
pull  out,  and  so  on,  always  recognized  tliat  they  liave  a  stake  in  this 
process.  They  are  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  CSCE  process.  Thus, 
despite  their  threats,  they  never  left  Belgrade  and  they  have  agreed  to 
meet  again  at  Madrid  where,  despite  their  distaste,  accounting  of  per- 
formance on  liuman  riglits  will  l)e  on  the  agenda. 

^fy  impression  is  tliat  if  we  are  ])ersistent  and  continue  along  the 
T>ath  of  not  being  fearful  of  raising  cases,  and  continue  on  the  ])ath  of 
])asir)g  ourselves  on  the  Final  Act.  we  will  make  some  ]U'ogivss. 

But,  as  T  said  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  at  Belirnido  we  aiv 
rather — only  at  the  l)eginning,  i-ather  than  at  the  end  of  the  ])rocess, 
and  I  believe  that,  d(»spite  Soviet  discomfort  alx>ut  raising  very  sensi- 
tive issues,  that  with  ])ntienee  and  with  pei-sistence  we  can  make  some 
progress. 

How  much  ])rogress?  I  don't  know.  I  cannot  say. 

Kepresentative  Fascell.  Thank  you. 
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Congressman  Gil  man. 

Kepresentativc  Gilman.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Ghainnan.  Mi-.  ( 'li;uiiii;iii. 
1  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  here  to  liear  all  of  the  Ainbassadoi's 
words,  but  again  1  would  like  to  commend  the  Ambassador  lor  liis  lead- 
ership at  the  Ik^lgrade  conference.  Wheu  we  were  there  we  certainly 
had  a  firstliand  view  of  some  of  ihv.  problems  confronting  our  ejitirc 
delegation  in  convincing  the  Soviets  to  take  up  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant issues. 

As  we  traveled  after  tlie  l^elgrade  conference,  in  Latin  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  wliat 
was  happening  in  Belgrade. 

It's  regretable  that  more  was  not  accomplished,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  human  rights  issue. 

I  would  be  particularly  interested,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  what  you 
suggest  for  a  congressional  role  between  now  and  Madrid,  to  be  of 
help  to  try  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  humanitarian  concerns  at  the  next 
conference. 

Justice  Goldberg.  Congressman,  first  of  all  I  enjoyed  having  you 
with  us  in  Belgrade.  It  was  very  helpful. 

I  suggest  two  important  things.  First,  we  should  always  keep  under 
scrutiny  our  own  record.  You  know^,  I've  always  thought  that  the  best 
foreign  policy  is  a  good  domestic  policy.  This  is  the  foundation  for 
a  good  foreign  policy,  whether  it's  in  Europe  under  CSCE,  or  else- 
where. The  executive  branch  and  Congress  should  continuously  moni- 
tor the  American  performance,  even  though  we  rightly  believe  it  far 
superior  to  the  performance  of  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

But  there's  room  for  improvement.  Visa  practices  have  been  im- 
proved but  we  still  haven't  ratified  the  covenants  that  were  negotiated 
at  the  U.N.,  or  the  Genocide  Convention,  which  ought  to  be  ratified, 
and  we  should  always  look  at  our  own  performances. 

Parliamentarians  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  world  is  increasingly  one  world — not  in  ideology,  but  in 
the  flow  of  information,  even  though  some  information  is  obstructed. 
And  there  is  not  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  East  that  the 
Congressional  input  in  this  area  is  very  important. 

My  view  is  that  this  Commission  keep  to  its  task;  that  the  Commis- 
sion receive — as  the  law  provides — reports  from  the  Executive,  and 
that  it  examine  the  reports  very  critically.  And  that  Congress  exercise 
its  influence  in  the  various  areas  that  the  Final  Act  deals  with. 

I  have  found  in  my  own  experience,  for  example,  that  on  reunion  of 
families  and  binational  marriages,  intervention  by  the  Congress  and 
individual  members  of  Congress  very  often  accomplishes  more  than 
representation  by  the  Executive. 

N'ow,  why  is  this  so  ?  Because  there  is  a  realistic  appraisal  in  the  East 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword. 

Congress  represents  the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  in  close  toucli 
with  people,  their  constituents. 

And  the  feeling  of  people  of  this  country  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment that  enters  into  this  equation.  So  I  would  hope  that  this  Com- 
mission, as  I've  said,  will  continue  its  task.  I  would  hope  that  members 
of  Congress  who  are  not  members  of  the  Commission  would  cooper- 
ate closely  with  the  chairman,  and  the  cochaiiTuan,  who  have  wel- 
comed, as  I  know,  all  members  of  Congress  to  join  in  this  effort. 
I  think  this  would  be  most  helpful. 
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Representative  Gilmax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Fascell.  Mr.  Justice,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
to  you  for  your  receptivity  and  willingness  to  accept  the  concept  of  an 
open  and  joint  delegation — unique,  as  you  say — without  that  kind  of 
spirit  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  ditHcult. 

I  assure  you  that  all  of  us,  both  members  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion, are  very  much  appreciative  of  your  efforts  to  see  to  it,  at  the 
very  beginning,  that  the  concept  was  carried  out  in  the  fullest,  and 
it  was.  We're  vei-y  gi'ateful  to  you  for  that,  and  I'm  delighted,  of 
course,  to  h.ear  your  comment  that  it  has  worked  out  well  from  your 
viewpoint. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  your  idea  of  putting  public  members  on 
the  delegation  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  I  think  it's  most  helpful, 
and  I  hope  that  concept  will  be  continued. 

And  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  useful,  ^Ir.  Justice,  at  this  point 
in  the  record  to  liave  the  entire  (lele<::ation  listed,  and  so  without  ob- 
jection we'll  put  the  entire  delegation  in  the  record  with  their  proper 
affiliations  so  people  can  get  an  idea  of  the  broad  scope  of  this  delega- 
tion and  appreciate  more  fully  your  initiative  in  having  this  delega- 
tion named. 

And  also  without  objection,  since  Congressman  Simon  has  pointed 
out,  accurately,  the  excellent  tone  and  content  of  your  final  j^lenary 
speech,  I  think  we  ought  to  include  that.^ 

And  I  want  to  thank  you  very  nuich,  and  the  gentlemen  from  the 
State  Department  avIio  accompanied  you  here  today,  to  give  us  this 
verv  fine  overview  of  Belcfrade  and  the  future  as  we  look  towards 
Madi-id. 

The  Commission  stands  adjourned  subject • 

Justice  Goldberg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Fascell  [continuing].  To  the  call  of  the  chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :15  a.m.  the  hearing  was  concluded.] 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  21,  1978] 

Study  Blesses  Carter  Rights  Stance 
(By  .Tack  Anderson  ^) 

Contrary  to  tlie  advice  President  Carter  has  been  getting  from  the 
State  Department,  there's  no  reason  for  liini  to  soften  his  stand  on 
luiman  I'l^rhts  abuses  in  tlie  Soviet  Union.  Sparing  Soviet  feelings 
should  liave  little  eilVct  on  detiMite  and  disarmament. 

These  ai-(»  the  conclusions  of  the  National  Security  Council,  which 
conducted  a  secret  study  for  the  Pi-esident  last  year.  The  study,  sum- 
marized in  Presidential  Review  Memoi-andum  Xo.  28,  declares:  ''There 
is  no  evidence  that  iho.  U.S.  human  rights  policy  has  affected  Soviet 
])argaining  positions  in  important  negotiations,  even  if  the  atmosphere 
surroundinir  neirol  iat  ions  is  tense." 
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The  classified  report  suggests  that  the  Soviet  agitation  over  (Jailer's 
human  rights  campaign  is  mostly  bluff  and  bluster.  "Their  objective 
appears  to  be  to  bring  about  a  signiticaiit  decrease  in  our  public  advo- 
cacy of  human  rights,  thus  reducing  its  most  embarrassing  aspects  for 
them,"  the  memo  states. 

The  Soviets  have  also  struck  back  with  their  own  campaign  against 
the  U.S.  neutron  bomb,  which  kills  people  and  leaves  property  intad. 
Apparently,  the  Kremlin  regards  the  human  rights  and  neutron  bomb 
rhetoric  as  propaganda  warfare,  having  little  to  do  witli  substan- 
tive negotiations. 

Carter  was  told  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  too  realistic  to  abandon 
the  advantage  they  could  gain  through  a  disarmament  treaty,  cooj)- 
erative  ventures  in  trade  and  scientific  exchanges.  The  report  com- 
ments : 

"Our  substantive  position  on  arms  control  has  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  determine  the  Soviet  response  on  this  critical  issue. 

"Similarly,  we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  pursue 
its  perceived  interests  in  arms  control,  trade,  scientific  and  cultural 
exchanges  and  other  areas  of  our  bilateral  relations,  regardless  of  our 
advocacy  of  himaan  rights. 

"The  inevitable  strain  of  a  massive  arms  race,  the  need  to  take  in- 
creasing consumer  demands  into  account  and  the  potential  for  unrest 
in  Eastern  Europe  mean  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  easily  pull  away 
from  *  *  *  negotiations,  technological  transfer  agreements  or  commer- 
cial credit  agreements." 

The  White  House  document  notes  that  the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
cooperate  with  U.S.  diplomats  and  businessmen,  despite  the  congres- 
sional restriction  which  withholds  favored  nation  trade  status  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  refuse  to  allow  Jews  the  right  to  emigrate. 

The  memo  summarizes:  "The  Kremlin  may  implicitly  recognize 
that  Soviet  economic  concerns  will  make  it  difficult  to  delay  forward 
bilateral  movement  for  long  periods  of  time  because  of  U.S.  human 
rights  involvement. 

"Under  proper  management,  our  security  interests  and  human 
rights  concerns  both  can  be  accommodated  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  failure  to  execute  an  appropriate  human  rights 
strategy  with  proper  balance  will  detract  from  the  political  value  of 
our  human  rights  policy  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

Footnote :  In  a  future  column,  we  will  quote  further  from  the  sec- 
ret document,  which  also  argues  that  the  human  rights  crusade  should 
not  interfere  with  our  relations  with  China  or  Cuba.  The  study  ad- 
vises against  human  rights  compromises  with  such  allies  as  Iran,  the 
Philippines  and  South  Korea. 


APPENDIX  G 

Media  Reactiox  to  Belgrade — East  axd  West 

With  few  excei^tions,  major  U.S.  dailies  which  followed  the  Bel- 
grade meetino-  have  seen  its  outcome  as  a  positive  accomplishment. 
Commentators  generally  have  appreciated  that  the  rule  of  consensus 
made  it  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  strong  human  rights  state- 
ment in  the  concluding  document.  And  there  Avas  vndespread  agree- 
ment that  the  U.S.  succeeded  in  the  tAvin  aims  of  a  full  and  thorough 
review  of  iiii])lementation  at  Belgrade  together  with  assurances  that 
the  process  will  continue  in  Madrid. 

Media  reaction  in  most  major  NATO  capitals — as  well  as  in  many 
neutral  Western  countries — has  been  mixed,  but  tended  to  share  the 
assessments  in  the  U.S.  press.  Comment  often  portraj^ed  Belgracie  as 
a  moral  victory  for  the  West  which  produced  sharp  embarrassment 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  more  rigid  allies. 

Soviet  media — whose  defensive  stance  was  clear  during  the  confer- 
ence itself — have  continued  to  blame  the  U.S.  for,  as  they  put  it,  di- 
verting the  conference  into  overemphasizing  human  rights  questions. 

T\^iat  follows  is  not  intended  to  represent  a  comprehensive  review 
of  U.S.  and  European  media  opinion.  Rather,  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vey the  tenor  of  opinion  in  the  major  media  of  some  of  the  main  CSCE 
countries. 

1.    U.S.    TRESS   reactiox 

Under  the  headline,  "The  Unending  Human  Rights  Review'',  the 
New  York  Times  pointed  out  that : 

*  *  *  The  only  formal  result  of  four  months  of  labor  is  a  brief  communique 
noting  that  the  delegates  met,  talked,  and  agreed  to  another  review  in  Madrid 
in  1980.  To  many  observers,  that  meager  result  demonstrates  the  futility  of  the 
Ijroc'oss  lK^^un  at  Helsinki  *  *  *.  P.ut  Rclurade  sliould  not  therefore  be  written 
off  as  useless.  It  was  inconceivable  from  the  outset  that  Moscow  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  would  confess  their  human  riglits  violations  or  put  tlieir  signatures 
on  a  closing  statement  that  even  hinted  at  any  *  *  *.  Western  delegates  were  able, 
over  a  period  of  weeks,  to  detail  the  ways  in  which  the  Communist  governments 
had  failed  to  live  up  to  their  commitments,  and  the  Connnunist  re]>resentatives 
had  to  listen.  Even  more  important  was  the  agreement  to  meet  again  in  Madrid. 

The  Times  concluded  that : 

Helsinki  gave  every  participating  nation  the  right  to  inquire  about  the  human 
rights  abuses  l>y  any  of  the  others.  ]?y  reaflirming  that  right,  Belgrade  marks 
a  modest,  but  significant  accomplishment. 

The  Washington  Po.st,  writing  February  20— well  before  the  con- 
ference wa>;  over,  but  at  a  time  when  the  end  was  clearly  in  sight — 
found  the  Ik'lgracU',  effort  to  have  been  well  woi'tlnvhile.  Under  the 
headline,  ''^[oscow  on  the  Belgrade  Spot",  The  Post  noted  that: 

Washington  wanted  the  conference  to  end  with  a  substantive  document  report- 
ing on  liow  well  conferees  had  done  since  Helsinki.  Moscow  refused,  and  ad- 
vanced a   dr.-ift  more  appropriate  to  a  I'ravda   cdilorial.  What's  likely  now  is 
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siuiply  agreement  that  there  be  another  review  conference  in  Madrid  two  years 
hence.  Considering  everything,  that's  okay.  The  Russians'  feet  have  been  hebl 
to  a  lire  kindled  not  just  by  the  United  States,  whose  purposes  the  Russians 
are  always  inclined  to  discredit,  but  also  by  several  dozen  other  Western  na- 
tions whose  favor  Moscow  prizes  and  whose  motives  it  finds  less  easy  to 
challenge. 

There  was  not  at  Belgrade — and  could  not  have  been — meaningful  piogress 
on  particular  cases.  But  the  idea  was  confirmed  that  the  Helsinki  signatories 
are  accountable  to  each  other  for  the  w^ay  they  treat  their  citizens.  The  idea  is 
worthy  enough  for  Americans  to  put  up  with  heavy  frustration  in  pursuing  it. 

More  sanguine  than  either  the  Times  or  the  Post  was  the  Baltimore 
Sun  editorial  of  February  28.  The  Sun's  assessment  of  the  conference 
carried  the  headline,  ''lioasting  Bear  in  Belgrade" : 

It  has  been  a  long  winter  for  Russian  diplomats  in  Belgrade.  They  have 
squirmed,  threatened  and  maneuvered,  and  all  to  no  avail.  The  Soviet  Union 
s'rands  condemned  for  its  deplorabls  human  rights  record  among  most  of  the 
35  nations  assembled  to  review  compliance  with  the  1975  Helsinki  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  small  comfort  to  the  Kremlin  that  it  is  forcing  the  Belgrade  CSCE 
meeting  toward  adjournment  with  little  prospect  of  a  substantial  communique. 
Conference  rules  require  unanimity.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  for  little  Malta 
as  for  big  Russia  to  hamstring  the  drafting  of  a  communique.  What  really  mat- 
ters is  that  European  neutrals  and  even  several  of  the  more  independently 
inclined  Warsaw  Pact  states  have  witnessed  the  transparent  Kremlin  effort  to 
weasel  on  its  1975  pledge  to  respect  "human  rights  *  *  *  fundamental  free- 
doms *  *  *  and  the  freer  movement  of  people  and  ideas."  What  also  matters  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  dared  to  block  the  scheduling  of  another  review 
conference,  this  time  in  Madrid  in  19S0,  where  again  its  feet  should  be  held  to 
the  fire.  *  *  * 

Xor  did  the  Sun  see  any  reason  to  take  the  heat  off  human  rights  for 
the  larger  purposes  of  detente  when  it  concluded : 

The  bleak  state  of  American-Soviet  relations  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hold 
the  Kremlin  to  its  human  rights  commitments. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  on  March  6,  discussed  what  it  saw  as  "Par- 
tial Success  at  Belgrade".  The  paper  noted  that  Soviet  stonewalling 
had  prevented  mention  of  human  rights  in  the  concluding  document : 

Western  delegates  had  pressed  for  a  document  listing  violations  and  pledging 
better  performance.  It's  disappointing — but  not  much  more — that  they  couldn't 
get  it.  Such  a  paper  merely  would  have  darkened  what  already  was  black — the 
record  of  oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

This  record  has  been  trumpeted  from  Belgrade  since  the  conference  began 
last  October  *  *  *. 

But  far  more  important,  it  has  been  carried  behind  the  anti-democratic  wall 
by  such  broadcasters  as  the  Voice  of  America.  There  it  has  given  courage  to  the 
bravest  of  the  oppressed  to  stand  up  a  little  straighter  for  their  rights. 

And  it  has  probably  restrained  their  oppressors  from  worse  perversities  than 
those  they  have  continued  to  commit  *  *  *. 

Accords  and  conferences  are  worth  the  effort  if  they  spare  only  one  innocent 
from  the  tyrant's  boot.  They  could  spare  many  more. 

In  the  comments  noted  so  far,  the  m.ost  negative  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  had  firmly  opposed  President  Ford's 
participation  at  Helsinki — and  then  f  orthrightly  admitted  that  it  was 
wrong.  In  a  broader  criticism  of  the  Carter  Administration's  human 
rights  policy,  the  paper  said  March  2  that : 

All  the  embarrassment  is  especially  disappointing  as  the  Belgrade  conference 
draws  to  a  close  without  having  been  able  to  agree  on  a  human  rights  statement. 
In  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975  the  Soviets  agreed  to  ease  up  on  some  of  their 
emigration  and  information  restrictions  and  to  meet  with  other  signatories  in 
two  years  to  monitor  everyone's  progress.  The  two  years  are  up,  the  monitoring 
conference  is  ending  in  Belgrade — and  its  major  achievement  has  been  to  set  up 
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another  meeting  two  years  hence.  The  Soviets  save  succeeded  in  keeping  any 
concrete  discussion  of  human  rights  out  of  the  final  communique,  and  the  U.S. 
has  failed  to  use  the  occasion  to  keep  the  Eastern  bloc's  human  rights  violations 
on  the  world's  front  pages. 

2.    WEST   EITROPEAX    MEDIA    EEACTIOX 

British  press  reaction  was  similar  to  the  American  position  in  its 
stress  on  the  positive  prominence  of  human  rights  at  the  meeting.  In 
a  long  editorial  March  10,  The  Times  of  London  dismissed  the  idea 
that  Western  emphasis  on  human  rights  hampered  the  work  of  the 
meeting.  It  mereh%  said  The  Times,  gave  the  Soviets  an  excuse  foi' 
being  uncooperative. 

*  *  *  Nor  could  the  West  have  avoided  the  subject  of  human  rights.  There  had 
to  be  a  review  of  implementation,  so  there  had  to  be  criticism,  and  this  had  to 
include  criticism  of  Soviet  violations  of  human  rights. 

The  Times  asserted  that  the  process  leading  up  to  the  meeting  as 
well  as  Belgrade  itself  had  been  worthwhile : 

*  *  ♦  Over  two  years,  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  looming  up  generated  an 
enormous  amount  of  valuable  activity.  Governments,  institutions  and  individuals 
in  East  and  West  were  moved  to  scrutinize  implementation  of  the  Final  Act. 
Vast  quantities  of  information  were  collected  not  only  on  the  more  glaring  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  but  also  on  routine  restrictions  on  travel,  information, 
business  contacts  and  cultural  and  educational  exchanges  *  *  *. 

The  Economist  even  more  clearly  focused  on  the  worth  of  Belgrade 
in  human  rights  terms.  As  early  as  Febi-uary  18,  it  declared  that : 

Whatever  kind  of  final  statement  may  or  may  not  emerge  from  the  Belgrade 
conference,  the  true  message  from  Belgrade  is  clear.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  and  it  says :  For  real  peace  and  security  in  Europe,  there  must  be 
a  desegregation  of  Europeans.  You  will  not  get  detente,  or  western  credits,  or 
a  lessening  of  the  arms  burden,  if  you  alienate  western  opinion  by  persecuting 
those  who  tell  you  this.  Big  Brother  is  being  watched. 

In  a  March  12  editorial,  the  Sunday  Times  of  Tx>ndon  also  stressed 
the  value  of  Belgrade  in  human  rights  terms : 

*  *  *  At  Belgrade,  the  USSR  fought  to  keep  human  rights  issues  off  tho 
floor,  but  the  West  and  the  neutrals  succeeded  not  only  in  defeating  this,  but 
in  turning  Belgrade  very  much  into  a  human  rights  conference.  To  this  extent, 
Belgrade,  far  from  being  a  walkover  for  the  USSR,  was  a  success  for  the  West. 
One  consequence  is  that  there  will  be  a  further  occasion  for  debate  and  review 
on  human  rights  in  Europe ;  another  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  November  19S0 
in  Madrid. 

This  is  worth  doing.  Even  if  the  effects  are  not  spectacular  or  immense,  they 
are  not  nothing  ♦  ♦  *. 

Dissent  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR  existed  before  Helsinki  and  Bel- 
grade— particularly  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary — and  it  is  im])os- 
sible  to  asses.s  how  far  international  conferences  stimulate  or  legitinitite  it. 
But  President  Carter's  determination  to  include  these  rights  in  the  interna- 
tional agenda  have  certainly  had  an  impact.  When  Mr.  Brezhnev  threatens 
to  bring  the  SALT  talks  to  a  halt  if  the  West  does  not  stop  badgering  him  about 
human  rights,  he  is  admitting  that,  despite  his  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
human  rights  are  a  matter  of  more  than  domestic  concern. 

West  Gorman  coinineiilary  was  also  largely  i)()sitive  and  in  general 
indicated  the  belief  that  the  hinnan  rights  effort  had  been  worthwhile, 
'^rinis,  Neiie  Osnabruecker  Zeitimg  stressed  : 

Human  rights  are  not  mentioned  in  the  final  document  of  the  CSCE  follow-up 
conference.  Yet,  the  Americans  made  it  clear  yesterday  (March  8)  that  this 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  debate  on  this  fundamental  i)rol>lcm  of  citizens  living 
under  dictatorships  of  any  kind.  The  clear  avowal  of  human   rights  by   U.S. 
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delegate  Goldberg  before  the  forum  of  the  35  nations  demon.strate<l  to  the 
Soviets  that  although  they  do  have  the  power  to  eliminate  this  subject  from  the 
final  document  of  tlie  conference,  they  will  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  free  world 
to  be  silent  about  violations  of  basic  rights. 

A  West  German  television  commentary  asserted  that  continuation 
of  the  Helsinki  process  is  highly  important : 

♦  *  *  The  fact  that  the  conference  actually  took  place  is  regarded  as  a  posi- 
tive result  by  those  without  illusions,  and  the  fact  that  the  discussions  will  be 
continued  in  Madrid  is  considered  a  success. 

The  West  Berlin  daily  Der  Taggespiegel  applauded  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship role  at  Belgrade : 

*  *  *  Compared  to  its  reserved  role  in  Geneva  and  Helsinki  two  years  ago, 
the  United  States  played  a  strong  role  in  Belgrade.  It  has  reaflSrmed  its  political 
involvement  in  Europe  which  the  Soviets  had  to  accept  formally  in  Helsinki. 

Noting  the  brevity  of  the  concluding  document,  the  paper  observed 
that: 

The  mouse  that  was  born  from  the  mountain  of  pax)er  at  the  Belgrade  follow-up 
meeting  of  CSCE  is  an  honest  animal.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  elephant. 

The  influential  daily  Die  Welt  struck  the  same  note : 

In  view  of  this  deadlocked  situation  the  communique  must  be  considered  the 
cleanest  and  most  honest  solution.  For  this  reason,  the  Western  delegations 
persistently  sought  it. 

No  attempt  at  window  dressing  was  made.  The  confirmation  that  the  CSCE 
continues  to  be  fully  valid  indicates  that  the  communist  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  after  Belgrade  have  not  been  released  from  their  written  commitment 
given  in  Helsinki  to  implement  human  rights  in  their  sphere  of  dominance. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  comment  appeared  in  the  prestigious 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine,  which  said : 

Moscow  cannot  change  the  course  established  by  the  Helsinki  Accords.  They 
will  continue  to  work  against  the  USSR  as  long  as  it  is  suppressing  civil  and 
basic  rights.  Belgrade  was  no  failure  by  people  in  the  West.  Encouragement  of 
human  rights  movements  in  Eastern  Europe  continues  to  be  important.  There- 
fore, the  results  of  Belgrade — meager  because  of  the  disappointment  on  human 
rights — should  not  be  misinterpreted. 

In  a  similar  commentary,  the  Berliner  Morgenpost  regretted  the 
absence  of  human  rights  mention  in  the  concluding  document,  but 
agreed  with  Soviet  dissident  Sakharov  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
view  the  conference  as  a  failure  since  human  rights  violations  were 
discussed  and  "incriminating  evidence''  was  produced.  The  paper 
added : 

*  *  *  [T]his  alone  is  a  signal  of  hope  and  solidarity  *  *  *  Basket  III  hangs 
heavily  on  the  necks  of  the  Communist  rulers.  They  will  feel  its  weight  until  the 
next  CSCE  follow-up  meeting  in  Madrid  in  1980. 

3.   SOVIET  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  MEDIA  REACTION 

Assessments  of  the  Belgrade  meeting  in  the  controlled  media  of  the 
East  have  been  positive,  but  for  reasons  fundamentally  far  different 
from  those  cited  in  the  Western  press.  And,  especially  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  defensive  tone  of  the  output  during  the  review  phase  of 
the  meeting  has  frequently  reappeared. 

Soviet  observers  tended  to  agree  that  the  meeting's  main  outcome 
was  "the  reaffirmation  of  the  great  historical  significance  of  CSCE 
and  the  pledge  to  make  further  efforts  to  implement  its  provisions 
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fully.*'  (TASS)  In  tlioir  A-ieAv.  the  meetino-  had  fulfilled  its  major  tasks. 
among  them  "a  useful  exchang-e  of  vieAvs,  carried  on  in  some  depth 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Final  Act."  Soviets  were  also  careful 
to  stress,  hoAvever,  tliat  implementation  can  only  be  a  long-term 
process.  (PraA'da)  Another  frequent  theme  Avas  the  so-called  defeat 
of  efforts,  particuharly  by  tlie  main  culprits — the  X^.S.  and  its  XATO 
allies — to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

The  SoA^et  media  placed  the  blame  for  perceiA^ed  problems  at  Bel- 
grade squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  its  leader 
Ambassador  Goldberg  for  their  efforts  to  transform  the  meeting 
into  "a  platform  for  cheap  anti-socialist  propaganda."  (XoA^oye 
A'remya).  The  most  crucial  problem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  SoA'iets,  Avas  tlio 
U.S.  delegation's  unflagging  effort  to  focus  attention  on  internal 
problems  Avithin  the  SoA^et  Union  and  Eastern  Europe — particularly 
on  alleged  human  rights  Adolations.  These  attempts  at  interference 
AA'ere  interpreted  by  the  SoA'iets  as  a  method  contriA^ed  to  diA^rt  atten- 
tion from  Western  shortcomings  and  to  eA'ade  the  major  issues  con- 
fronting the  meeting.  As  TASS  reported  on  ]\Iarch  8,  1978 : 

The  U.S.  delegation  and  others  in  NATO  from  the  start  and  throughout  the 
work  of  the  meeting  directed  their  efforts  toward  diverting  the  meeting  to  a 
course  of  i^yychological  warfare  and  turning  it  into  an  arena  of  ideological 
claslies.  Instead  of  efforts  to  strengthen  mutual  understanding  and  trust  they 
tried  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  and  suspiciousness,  evading  for  this  purpose  the 
burning  issues  of  European  security,  first  of  all  matters  aimed  at  restraining 
the  arms  race  *  *  *. 

PraA^da,  in  a  March  10  commentary,  vieAved  the  Western  tactic  of 
dAvelling  on  human  rights  matters  in  the  East  as  one  designed  to  con- 
ceal the — 

*  *  *  unsavory  picture  of  human  rights  violations  in  Western  countries  and 
to  distract  European  public  opinion  from  the  build-up  of  NATO,  the  military 
arsenal  and  the  plans  of  certain  militarist  circles  to  draw  Europe  into  a  new 
and  more  dangerous  "neutron  stage"  of  the  arms  race. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  labelled  "an  experienced  past  master  at  sub- 
Aversion"  (TASS) ,  Avas  j)ersonally  attacked  as  being  the  architect  of  ( In- 
U.S.-led  effort  to  turn  the  meeting  into  "a  propagandistic  tribunal" 
(MoscoAv  Radio)  Avhich,  Avhile  attempting  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
East,  rendered  it  im|)ossible  for  tlie  Belgi'ade  meeting  to  adopt  anv 
forAvard-looking  positiA^e  ncAV  measures.  This  "negative,  demagogic 
and  subA^ersiA^e"  policy,  according  to  the  SoA^iets,  was  the  basic  reason 
thii  I.elgrade  meeting  Avas  forced  to  terminate  Avithout  ihi'  ado])tion 
of  any  of  the  "positiA^e"  initiatives  presented  by  the  Eastern  and  NNA 
countries.  According  to  Moscoav  Radio : 

The  positive  proposals  put  forward  by  tlie  socialist,  neutral  and  some  Western 
states  often  met  with  attempts  by  tlie  U.S.  and  many  of  its  NATO  partners  to 
change  the  spirit  and  letter  of  (lie  Final  Act  *  *  *  as  a  result  of  the  obstructionist 
policy  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  some  of  its  NATO  allies,  many  constructive  pro- 
posals put  forward  at  Belgrade  were  not  reflected  in  the  final  document. 

The  East  European  press  basically  reflected  less  strident  Aversions  of 
the  main  themes  used  in  the  Soviet  media  and  excluded  the  ])ersonal 
attacks  on  Ambassador  (Joldhei'g  characteristic  of  Soviet  commentary. 
All,  except  Romania,  emphasized  tliat  the  most  iinpoi-t;int  aspects  oF 
l>e]gi-}ide  Avere  the  jilcMlge  to  coutiniu*  the  deleiite  ])i'0('ess  and  tlie  re- 
ailirniation  it  gave  (o  t  he  I-'iiial  Acl.  The  ( J  I)R,  obsei-xing  th;il  l>elgra(le 
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]iad  confiniKHl  the  vilality  of  the  CSCE  process,  cjiul  ioiied  tlint  the 
ineeliii.^-  shoulcl  not  be  jiid<;-ed  solely  on  Ihe  basis  of  its  coiicliidin^ 
dorument. 

TiiO  Hungarian  and  Polish  press,  while  echoin^i:  the  Soviet  line  that 
the  West  had  tried  to  convert  the  meeting  into  a  "virtual  supervisory 
checking  organ  or  tribunal''  (Budapest  MTI  and  Zycie  Warszawy) 
also  emi)hasized  the  importance  of  the  ovei-rJl  impact  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting  on  the  whole  CkSCE  [)rocess.  The  iMdgarian  press  singled  out 
the  United  States  for  'Svorsening  the  atmosphere  in  Belgrade  and 
creating  a  number  of  difiiculties."  (So(ia  IVFA) 

Only  the  Czech  press  felt  moA'cd  to  inject  class  considerations  into 
its  commentary,  an  element  missing  in  Soviet  reporting.  According  to 
Rude  Pravo  of  March  11, 1978  : 

The  Belgrade  meeting  was  no  simple  diplomatic  dialogue.  It  was  part  of  the 
great  class  conflict  being  waged  in  order  to  advance  in  the  world  the  Leninist 
principles  of  the  peaceful  cooperation  of  states  with  different  social  systems. 

Another  chord — entirely  negative — was  struck  in  the  Romanian 
press,  which  reflected  that  country's  relative  freedom  of  movement  in 
foreign  affairs  and  CSCE  matters.  Expressing  the  total  frustration  of 
his  delegation  over  the  fact  that  Belgrade  had  ended  without  pro- 
visions for  an  experts  group  on  confidence-building  measures  and 
without  a  more  politically  substantive  concluding  document.  Ambas- 
sador Lipatti  (Agerpress)  announced  that : 

The  Romanian  government  considers  that  generally  speaking  the  results  of 
the  conference  are  far  from  satisfactory  *  *  *.  Its  proceedings  concluded  with  a 
document  containing  compromise  agreements  which  regretfully  do  not  repre- 
sent, nor  can  he  considered,  real  progress  in  translating  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  into  life.  In  light  of  this  situation,  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  can 
even  be  viewed  as  a  regression. 

The  Yugoslav  press,  reflecting  the  position  of  the  host  country, 
assessed  Belgrade  as  a  qualified  success.  Yugoslav  Ambassador  Pesic, 
noting  that  Belgrade  had  "unequivocally  reaffirmed  the  great,  long- 
term  importance  both  of  the  Final  Act  and  CSCE",  regretted  that 
''evidently  difficulties  emerge  wdien  trying  to  put  the  adopted  prin- 
ciples into  effect".  (Tanjug)  In  his  view,  of  the  two  main  tasks  of  the 
Belgrade  meeting — assessment  on  implementation  and  agreement  on 
further  measures — only  the  first,  the  detailed  exchange  of  views,  was 
successful. 
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